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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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“ Sir,” said Dr. Jounsox, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 
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RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 
CAUTION. 


& Por. 
oo “SO. BROWN & POLSON 


= were the first to adopt the name Corn Flour, and 
CA they are greatly interested in maintaining its 
DE MAF reputation, which is liable to be discredited by the 
unwarrantable appropriation of the name to 

articles of a different character, prepared, as in 


P A i E N T one prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 


between cheap articles bearing a false name and 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


HE VAST INCREASE in the demand for these COUGH LOZENGES, and 
the numerous Testimonials constantly received, fully justify the Proprietor in asserting they are the 
best and safest yet offered to the Public for the cure of the following complaints ;—ASTHMA, WINTEK 
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recommendation of some of the most eminent of the Faculty. 
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which you are at liberty to publish. “Yours truly, 

“To Mr, Thomas Keating.” “W. HEWETT. 
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symmetrical form to the foot, improving the shape of the instep, with increased comfort in wearing. 
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Observe the contrast. 
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Red as a Rose is She. 


By tHE AvutHor or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


Cuaptrer XXY. 


HE rough winds and the spiteful rains have wellnigh stripped all 

their red-and-yellow clothing off the trees: upon the oaks alone 

some leaves still hang persistent, though withered and crackly. The 

apples and pears are all gathered and stored for the winter; even the 

dark-blue Orleans plums, that require the crisping frost to ripen them, 
are eaten and gone. 

The sale at Glan-yr-Afon is over ; it is enrolled among that count- 
less array of unrecallable events, great and little, that is called the 
past. The new tenant, an ordinary Welsh farmer, with an overfull 
quiver of sprouting Welshmen and Welshwomen, has entered into pos- 
session. No one has taken the trouble'to “redd up” the garden for 
the winter; flowers do not help to pay the rent—they give back 
nothing but their beauty and perfume; and so, over Esther's trim 
flower-beds, sheep-dogs gallop and children, boisterous with health and 
spirits, run races. The rustic seat under the old cherry-tree—the 
seat that Jack fashioned in the summer evenings—has been broken up 
for firewood ; and in Jack’s chair in the dining-room, the father of the 
family reposes his plethoric bulk of an evening, when he does not happen 
to be getting drunk at the “ Punch Bowl,” and snores euphoniously. 

And Bob, pursued by blessings, prayers, lamentations, and strong 
wishes for his safe back-coming, is gone—gone away in a smoky 
steamer, over the mist-mantled grey sea. Not a few of the tears 
that fell for him came from Esther's eyes—not love-tears, shed 
privily, secretly, dashed away with hasty care at the sound of any ap- 
proaching footsteps, but poured out openly, publicly, in the presence 
of his mother and sisters—mingled with theirs, indeed, as of no dif- 
ferent quality. Not more openly, not more publicly, had she wept for 
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old Luath, when, on the day before the sale, the old dog, who had ailed 
and moped ever since his master’s (to him) unaccountable disappear- * 
ance, crawled weakly to her feet, and, looking up dimly wistful into 
her face for the last time, died licking her tender hand. On the day 
before his departure, Brandon came to say “Good-bye” to her. 

“T have told mother nothing,” he says, with some embarrassment, 
in allusion to their late engagement—“ nothing, except that I was 
sure that I could not make you happy. I have given her no reason, 
Esther—give her none either! She will not ask you point-blank, and it 
is always easy to evade indirect questions; there are some things that 
it is of no use being confidential about.” 

“T see,” she answers, with a faint smile. “I understand, neatly as 
you have gilded the pill, you are afraid that she would turn me 
out-of-doors if she knew what a treacherous, black-hearted wretch I 
have been ; that I should have to take refuge even sooner than I must 
otherwise do in the workhouse, to which I always look forward as my 
final destination.” 

Then, bidding God bless her, he wrings her hand, strongly, and so 
takes his last farewell of her, nor ever sees her fair face and great 
gentle stag eyes again. 

And now he is gone—gone with a difficult smile on his face, and 
very little money in his pocket. He never has much, but he has less 
than usual now; having spent his few last sovereigns on the erecting 
a plain white cross at the head of Jack’s low grave, that, when this 
generation has passed, his place of sleeping may not be quite undistin- 
guished from that of his neighbour dust. He has gone, with his heart’s 
strongest longing balked, his prime hope death-smitten ; but yet not 
despairing—not cursing his day, nor arraigning High God, saying, 
“Why do I, undeserving, thus suffer?” He carries away with him 
no heavy seething load of revenge, no man-slaying ardour of hatred 
against the woman that has wronged him, and the man for whose sake 
she did it. Life is full, interesting, complex—not all on one string, 
whatever morbid women and moody rhymers may say ; not all sexual 
love—all of it, that is, that is not devoted to drinking, as Anacreon, 
Catullus, and Moore have dulcetly told us. And therefore, though 
poor, disappointed, and heart-wrung, Brandon is not all unhappy. He 
has been greatly sinned against, and has forgiven, thus exercising the 
function that raises us nearest to a level with the Godhead. 

And meanwhile Esther, left behind in wintry Wales, takes his 
emptied place at triste Plas Berwyn. Despite all her resolves, despite 
her high talk that a morsel of Mrs. Brandon’s bread would choke her 
—that it would be better to starve than to be under any obligation to 
the family of the man she has betrayed—she is now eating that suffo- 
cating bread, now lying under those annihilating obligations. 

Want makes us swallow our dignity—makes us do many mean 
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things. One must live; one must keep in that breath that perhaps is 
only spent in sighs: and Mr. James Greenwood has made us all out 
of love with the workhouse. So she sits down three times a day at 
Mrs. Brandon’s table, the unwillingest guest that ever sat at any 
board, and eats the bread of charity, and the roast mutton and apple- 
tart of charity, when the conclusion of the long Puritan grace gives her 
permission so to do. 

There is plenty of time for thinking at Plas Berwyn, for in that still 
household talk is not rife. When people never leave their own little 
one earth-nook, rarely see any one beyond their immediate family circle, 
and rarelier still read any reviews, papers, books, that treat of any sub- 
ject but one, they have not much to talk about. There are few minds 
original enough, copious enough, to suffice to themselves—to be able to 
do without supplies derived from external objects. Our thoughts are 
generally our own, merely by right of immediate possession; mostly 
they are the thoughts of others, more or less digested, more or less 
amalgamated with thought-matter of our own. 

They are not unkind to her, these chill fade# women. Not loving 
her—for, as Bessy appositely quoted, “Can two walk together ex- 
cept they be agreed?”’—and Esther and they are most surely in 
nothing agreed ; mistrusting her, though not knowing, of having dealt 
falsely by their brother ; sincerely, though bigotedly, looking upon her 
society as unprofitable—nay, almost contaminating; as being one of 
the unregenerate many—one standing in the cold, outside their little 
clique of elect, safe souls: despite all this, they are yet willing to give 
her food and shelter, to give them her for an indefinite number of 
years, to make her a part of their own dry sapless lives. 

But she is not willing—oh, most unwilling! Let me not be mis- 
taken, however: it is not with the dryness and saplessness of the 
offered life that she quarrels. Life must henceforth be to her, every- 
where, dry and sapless; the duller it is, the less it contrasts with her 
own thoughts. It must be lived somewhere: it can be lived pleasur- 
ably nowhere. Then, why not unpleasurably, greyly, negatively, at 
Plas Berwyn? Why not, supposing that she had been able to pay for 
her own cups of tea and slices of mutton, for her own iron bedstead and 
deal washhand-stand ? 

But, supposing that she was not able; supposing that she was so 
destitute as to be glad, even while weeping over his poor rough body, 
that her old dog had died because she was too poor to be able to 
afford to keep him; supposing that this life entailed upon her the 
bitter pain of being daily, hourly grateful to people for whose society 
she had a strong 'repugnance, and upon whom, in the person of one 
of their nearest and dearest, she had inflicted a mortal injury? It is 
hard to live with people whose every idea runs counter to your own— 
whose whole tone of thought and conversation is diametrically opposed 
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to what you have been used to all your life—and yet not to be able to 
contradict, to argue with, or differ from them, because you are eating 
of their bread and drinking of their cup. The mere fact of feeling 
that you are too deeply indebted to people to be able, without flagrant 
ingratitude, to quarrel, makes you desire ardently to fall out with 
them. 

“ How much better to be a professed beggar at once!” thinks Esther, 
with a sort of grim humour. “How much better to whine and 
shuffle along the streets at people’s elbows, swearing that you have a 
husband dying of consumption, and six children all under three years 
of age starving at home !” 

It is only the very basest and the very noblest natures that can ac- 
cept great favours and not be crushed by them. Esther's is neither. 
To her it is only the thought that her state of dependence is temporary 
that makes it supportable. She has lost no time in appealing to Mrs. 
Brandon for her aid in the search for work—work, that vague word, 
that conveys to her no distinct idea, that stands to her in the place of 
something to be done by her, in return for which she may be able to 
obtain food and drink, without saying “Thank you” to any one for 
them. 

On the afternoon of the day of Bob’s departure Esther has been sit- 
ting for an hour or more, in listless sadness, on the fender-stool before 
the fire, her eyes staring vacantly at the battered Michaelmas daisies 
and discoloured chrysanthemums in the wintry, darkening garden out- 
side. - Mrs. Brandon’s steel knitting-pins click gently, as she knits 
round and round, round and round, in the monotonous eternity of a 
long-ribbed knickerbocker stocking. The fire-gleams flicker dully red 
on the sombre, large-patterned flock-paper, which makes the room look 
twice as small and twice as dark as it need otherwise do. Esther is 
roused from her reverie by the entrance of the servant with the 
moderator lamp. 

“ Mrs. Brandon!” she says, addressing her hostess. 

“Yes, my dear!” The “my dear” is a concession to Bob’s memory. 

“Bob told me,” says the young girl, with some diffidence, “ that 
you were good enough to say that you would help me in looking for 
—for—something to do !” 

The old lady looks scrutinisingly at her over the tops of her 
spectacles. “My dear son expressed such great, such surprising 
anxiety, considering that your connection with him is at an end, about 
your future, that I did promise.” 

“ And you will?” asks the other, timidly. 

“T always keep my promises, Esther, I hope” (with a slight ex- 
pressive accent on the J and my). 

“ When will you begin ?—soon ?—at once ?—to-morrow 2” cries the 
girl, eagerly. 
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Mrs. Brandon hesitates: “I must first know for what sort of em- 
ployment you wish—for what sort you are best suited ?” 

“Tam suited for nothing,” she answers, despondently ; “but that 
must not deter me. If nobody did any work but what they were fitted 
for, three-quarters of the world would be idle.” 

“Would you be inclined to take a situation as governess, if one 
could be found for you in a respectable pious family ?” 

She shakes her head. “I don’t know enough, and I have no ac- 
complishments. I can read a few pages of ‘Racine’ or ‘Telemaque’ 
without applying very often to the dictionary; modern French, with 
its colloquialisms and slang, baffles me; and I can play a few ‘ Etudes’ 
and ‘ Morceaux de Salon’ in a slipshod, boarding-school fashion ; but 
these extensive requirements would hardly be enough.” 

Mrs. Brandon pauses in consideration. “There are so few occupa- 
tions open to ladies,” she remarks, with an emphasis on the word. 
“ Most professions are closed upon us by our sex, and all trades by our 
birth and breeding.” 

“When one is a pauper, one must endeavour to forget that one ever 
was a lady,” answers Esther, rather grimly; “my gentility would 
not stand in the way of my being a shoeblack, if women ever were 
shoeblacks, and if they paid one tolerably for it.” 

“Would you like to try dressmaking ?” inquires her companion, 
rather doubtfully. ; 

Esther gives an involuntary gasp. It is not a pleasant sensation 
when the consciousness that one is about to descend from the station 
that one has been born and has grown up in is first brought sting- 
ingly home to one. Happiness, they say, is to be found equally in all 
ranks, but no one ever yet started the idea that it was sweet to go 
down. Quick as lightning there flashed before her mind the recollec- 
tion of a slighting remark made by Miss Blessington, apropos of two 
very second-rate young ladies, who had come to call at Felton one day 
during her visit there, that “ they looked like little milliners!” Was 
she going to be a “ little milliner”? 

“Tm afraid I don’t sce well enough,” she answers, gently, wonder- 
ing meanwhile that the idea has never before struck her what a 
singularly inefficient, incapable member of society she is. “I cannot 
cut out: I can make a bonnet, and I can mend stockings in a boggling, 
amateur kind of way, and that is all !” 

Recollecting whose stockings it was that she has been used to mend 
in the boggling way she speaks of, a knife passes through her quivering 
heart. 

“ The same objection would apply to your attempting a lady’s-maid’s 
place, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, of course” (bending down her long white neck in a de- 
spondent attitude) ; “but” (with regathered animation in eye and tone) 
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—“but that objection would not apply to any other branch of domestic 
service—a housemaid, for instance; it cannot require much native 
genius, or a very long apprenticeship, to know how to empty baths, and 
make beds, and clean grates : I ought to be able to learn how in a week.” 

Mrs. Brandon’s eyes travel involuntarily to the small, idle, white 
hands that lie on Esther’s lap—the blue-veined, patrician hands that 
she is so calmly destining to spend their existence in trundling mops 
and scouring floors. 

“My dear child,” she says, with compelled compassion in her voice, 
“you talk very lightly of these things; but you can have no concep- 
tion, till you make the experiment, of what the trial would be of being 
thrown on terms of equality among a class of persons so immensely 
your inferiors in education and refinement.” 

“T believe it is a well-authenticated fact,’ answers Esther, firmly, 
“that in some town in one of the midland counties a baronet’s wife 
is, or was, earning her living by going out charing. What right 
have I to be more squeamish than she ?” 

“Tt is unchristian,” pursues Mrs. Brandon—unconvinced by Esther’s 
anecdote, which indeed she treats as apocryphal—“ to call any one 
common or unclean, and God forbid that I should everdo so! But 
imagine a lady, born and bred like yourself, exposed to the coarse wit- 
ticisms of the footman and the intimate friendship of the cook !” 

' Esther's little face seems to catch some of the deep fire-glow—her 
breast heaves up and down in angry, quick pants. 

“Mrs. Brandon, do you suppose that they would be so cmpertinent 
?” she begins, fiercely ; then breaks off, ashamed. “1 forgot; 
it would be no impertinence then! Well!” (with a long low sigh) “I 
am tough: I have borne worse things! Thisis buta little thing, after 
all; I can bear this!” 

“T think, Esther, that if, as I fear, you are leaning on your own 
strength, and not on an Unseen Arm, you are overrating your powers 
of endurance.” 

“Perhaps; I can but try.” 

“Tmpossible!” answers Mrs. Brandon, with cool common sense. 
“ Who would hire you? Ridiculous!—childish! No, Esther; we 
must try and find something more eligible for you, if you are still 
foolishly bent on declining the happy, and respectable, and (I humbly 
hope I may say) piows home that I am so willing—that we are all so 
willing—to offer you.” 

“Oh yes! yes! yes!” cries the child, passionately. “I am bent on 
it! It is less degrading even to be exposed, as you say, to the witti- 
cisms of the footman and the friendship of the cook, than to live upon 
people on whom you have no claim beyond that of having been already 
most ungrateful to them—than to impose on their generosity, to sponge 
upon them !” 
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“ As you will, Esther,” answers Mrs. Brandon, loving her too little, 
and respecting her independence of spirit too much, to reason further 
with her. 

There is a pause—a pause broken presently by Esther, who speaks 
diffidently : “ Mrs. Brandon, don’t you think that if I could get into one 
of those large shops in London, or one of our great towns, I could try 
on cloaks, and measure yards of ribbon, without requiring any great 
amount of knowledge of any kind, theoretical or practical ?” 

Mrs. Brandon looks doubtful. “It is not so easy as you may 
imagine, my dear, to obtain admission into one of those shops: a friend 
of mine made great efforts to get a situation for a protégée of hers at 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s, or Lewis & Allenby’s, and after waiting a long 
time, was obliged to give it up as hopeless.” 

“ Perhaps she was not tall?” suggests Esther, rather timidly. 

“T really never inquired.” 

“They like them tall,” says the girl, involuntarily drawing up her 
slight élancé figure ; “and I’m tall, am I not?” 

“JT should imagine that that qualification alone would hardly 
suffice,” answers the old lady, drily; “and indeed,” she continues, 
pursing up her mouth rather primly, “ even if it would, I should hardly 
think a situation in a shop, or other place of public resort, desirable for 
a girl so young, and of so—so—so peculiar an appearance as you.” 

“ Peculiar !” repeats Esther, rather resentfully, raising her great 
eyes in unfeigned, displeased surprise to her companion’sface. “Am I 
so very odd-looking, Mrs. Brandon? I don’t think I can be, for no 
one ever told me so before !” 

“T did not say odd-looking, my dear,” returns Mrs. Brandon, sharply 
“ please don’t put words into my mouth.” 

‘If people came to buy cloaks, they would surely be thinking of 
how they were looking, not how I looked,” says Esther, not yet quite 
recovered from her amazed astonishment ; “‘ my appearance, beyond the 
mere fact of my being tall, could not be of much consequence one way 
or another.” 

Mrs. Brandon takes off and lays down her spectacles, the better t 
point the rebuke she is about to administer. 

“ Esther,” she says, severely, “since you insist on my explaining 
myself more clearly, I must tell you that I think a girl should be 
steadier in conduct, and more decidedly imbued with religious prin- 
ciples than I have any reason for supposing you to be, before she is ex- 
posed to the temptations to which a young and handsome woman is 
liable in one of those sinks of iniquity, our great towns.” 

Esther flings up her little head with an angry gesture “I 
really don’t see what temptations a person even as unsteady and irre- 
ligious as I am,” she says, contemptuously, “could be exposed to in a 
haberdasher’s shop. Temptation, in a woman’s mouth, always implies 
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something about men; and in a place specially devoted to women’s 
dress, one would be less likely to see them than in any other spot on 
the face of the earth.” 

“Tf you are so much better informed on the subject than a person 
of treble your years and experience,” says Mrs. Brandon, resuming her 
spectacles, and beginning to knit faster than ever, “I have, of course, 
no more to say.” 

An apposite retort rises prompt and saucy to Esther’s lips,“clamour- 
ing for egress through those sweet red gates; but the recollection of 
Mrs. Brandon’s weak tea and legs of mutton, and the obligations 
thereto hanging, drives it back again. She leans her elbow on her 
knee, and elevates her straight dark brows. 

“The question is,” she says, gravely, “can you suggest anything 
better? When one has no money, and none of the acquirements that 
command money, one must take what one can get, and be thankful.” 

But Mrs. Brandon is silent, counting her stitches, buried in caleula- 
tions as to whether her stocking-leg has attained the length and breadth 
suited to the dimensions of one of her son’s large limbs. 

The wind shakes the shutter as if, in its lonely coldness outside, it 
coveted the fire and lamplight. The old grey cat sits on the fender- 
stool beside Esther, yawning prodigiously every now and then; her 
round fore-paws gathered trimly under her, and the sleepy benignity 
of her face half-contradicting the fierce stiffness of her whiskers, and 
the tigerish upward curve of her lips. 

“What is done in haste is always ill-done, my dear!” says Mrs. 
Brandon, presently, having satisfactorily calculated that five more rows 
will conduct her to Bob’s large heel—giving utterance to her little 
trite saw with a certain air of complacency. Original remarks come: 
forth doubtfully, questioningly, feeling their way: it is only a well- 
aired platitude that can strut and swagger forwards in the certainty 
of a good reception. “ We will think over the subject seriously and 
prayerfully: we will take it with us tothe Throne of Grace, and make 
it the subject of special intercession at worship this evening.” 

“Oh no, no! please not !—please not!” cries Esther, the lilies in her 
fair cheek turning quickly to deepest, angriesét carnations. “I should 
not like it: I could not come to prayers if you did. Why cannot we 
talk it over now, this instant? There’s no time like the present.” 

“T see no hurry, Esther,” answers Mrs. Brandon, coldly. 

“But there is a hurry !—every hurry!” exclaims the girl, passion- 
ately, throwing herself on the floor beside Mrs. Brandon, too much in 
earnest to be chilled by the frosty cold of her manner ; her whole soul 
thrown, in bright entreaty, int» the great clear pupils of her superb, 
up-looking eyes. “I don’t think I ever knew what the word meant till 
now. I don't believe I ever could have been in a real hurry in my life 
before! Put yourself in my position, Mrs. Brandon,” she says, laying 
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her little eager hand on her companion’s rusty-black-coburg knee ; 
“imagine how you would like to be wholly dependent, not only for 
luxuries and comforts—one might well do without them—but for bare 
bread and water, on people that are neither kith nor kin to you, and 
that have taken you in out of Christian charity, and because they 
think it right—not in the least because they love you !” 

“ If I were exposed to such a trial, Esther,” replied Mrs. Brandon, 

deliberately rubbing her speciacles gently with her pocket-handker- 
chief, “I hope that I should bear it meekly ; that I should kiss the 
rod, knowing that it was an Allwise Hand that brandished it, and that 
I was so chastened in order to lower the pride of a too carnal 
heart.” 
. “Then God forbid that my carnal heart may ever be so lowered !” 
cries the other, springing impetuously to her feet, and drawing up her 
head haughtily. ‘“ Why,” she continues, beginning to walk up and 
down the little room with agitated steps and fingers hotly interlaeed— 
“why did God implant such an instinct as self-respect in us, if 
supinely submitting to what destroys all self-respect is a passport to 
heaven? Who would bow beneath any rod if they could get from 
under it? It is a metaphor that always reminds me of a naughty 
child, or a broken-spirited cur.” 

Mrs. Brandon deposits her knitting on the table; rises slowly—old 
people’s joints, like wooden dolls, decline to bend on short notice (it 
is a pity, is it not, that our machinery is not calculated to remain 
in a state of efficiency, even through our paltry seventy years ?)—dis- 
mounts from the footstool, on which her feet have been perched, walks. 
to the door, there stands, and, shaking her stiff grey curls, speaks with 
trembling severity : 

“Esther, until you can discuss this subject with less irreverent 
violence, I must beg to decline any further conversation upon it.” 


Cuarter XXYI. 


“WANTED, by a young person, aged 17, a situation as companion to am 
invalid or elderly lady. Salary not so much an object as a comfortable 
home in a pious family. Address, A. B., Post Office, Nanllan, N.W.” 

This is the modest form in which Miss Craven’s desire for work 
comes before the public. She had begged earnestly for the expunging 
of the “pious family.” 

“Tt is not true, Mrs. Brandon,” she says, with vexed tears in her 
eyes; “it is nothing to me whether they are pious or not—the salary 
is far the greatest object.” 

“Tf it is, my dear, it ought not to be,’ answers promptly Mrs. 
Brandon, who, having paid for the insertion of the advertisement, 
thinks that she has a right to word it as she wishes. 
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And now it has gone forth through the length and breadth of the 
civilised world, from the Arctic to the Antarctic Poles—has found its way 
into clubs and cafés, hotels and private houses, numerous as the sea- 
sand grains, in the overgrown advertisement sheet of the Times. To 
not one in ten thousand of that journal’s millions of readers is it more 
interesting than any other announcement in the long columns of— 

“ Wanted, a cook.” 

“ Wanted, a cook.” 

“ Wanted, a good plain cook.” 

“ Wanted, a footman.” 

“ Wanted, a footman.” 

A companionship, then, is what has been decided upon as the voca- 
tion to which Esther is best suited: it requires neither French nor 
German, neither astronomy nor the use of the globes: it demands 
only a patience out-Jobing Job, a meekness out-Mosesing Moses, a 
capacity for eating dirt greater than that of any parvenw struggling 
into society, health and spirits more aggressively strong than a school- 
boy’s, and a pliability greater than an osier’s. These qualities being 
supposed to be more quickly acquireable than music, drawing, and lan- 
guages, Esther has decided upon entering on the office that will call 
for the exercise of them all. 

Besides the printed advertisement above quoted, Mrs. Brandon has 
been advertising largely in private, by means of many long-winded 
epistles ; has been seeking far and wide among the circle of her 
acquaintance for some grey maid, wife, or widow, in the tending of 
whose haggard, peevish age Esther may waste her sweet ripe youth, 
unassailed by wicked men, in safe respectable misery. And mean- 
while Esther waits—waits through the fog-shrouded, sun-forgotten 
November days, through the eternal black November nights—waits, 
straying lonely along the steaming tree-caverned wood-paths—the 
solemn charnels of the dead summer nations of leaves and flowers. 

Preachers are fond of drawing a parallel between us and those 
forest-leaves ; telling us that, as in the autumn they fall, rot, are dis- 
solved, and mingle together, stamped down and shapeless, in brown 
confusion, and yet in the spring come forth again fresh as ever ; so 
shall we—who, in our autumn, die, rot, and are not—come forth again 
in our djstant spring, in lordly beauty and gladness. So speaking, 
whether thinkingly or unthinkingly, they equivocate—they lie! It is 
not the same leaves that reappear; others “ike them burst from their 
sappy buds, and burgeon in the “ green-haired woods ;” but not they—not 
they! ‘They stir not, nor is there any movement among the sodden 
earth-mass that was them. If the parallel be complete, others like us, 
—others as good, as fair, as we! but yet not we—other than us, shall 
break forth in lusty youth, in their strong May-time ; bué we shall 
rot on! 
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“ Oh touching, patient e arth, 
That weepest in thy glee ; 
Whom God created very good, 
And very mournful we !” 


how much longer can you bear the weight of all your dead children, 
that lie so heavy on your mother breast! * * = * 

One morning, on joining the Brandon family before prayers, Esther 
finds Mrs. Brandon reading aloud a letter ; but on Esther’s entrance she 
desists. Hearing her voice stop, the young girl comes forward eagerly. 

“Ts it about me?” she asks, panting, forgetting her morning 
salutations. 

“Yes, Esther,” replies Mrs. Brandon, laconically, continuing to 
read, but this time to herself. 

Esther walks to the window, drums on the rain-beaten pane, re- 
turns to the table ; takes up the bread-knife, and begins to chip bits of 
crust off the loaf; sits down, gets up again; then, unable to contain 
herself longer, cries out, hastily, “ Will it do ?—will it do ?” 

“Tf you will give me time, my dear, to finish this letter in peace, I 
shall have a better chance of being able to tell you,” answers the old 
lady, drily. 

Esther sits down again, snubbed ; and then the door opens, and the 
three middle-aged, quakerish maidservants make their sober entry, 
each with bible and hymnal in her hand ; and the long exposition, the 
eight-versed hymn, and extempore prayer set in. To Esther’s ears, 
all the words of exposition, hymn, and prayer seem to be, “ Will it do ? 
—will it do ?” 

“T have received a letter,” begins Mrs. Brandon, slowly addressing 
Esther, when the “exercise” is ended, “from a valued Christian 
friend of mine, who has lately met with a lady and gentleman con- 
siderably advanced in life, who are on the look-out for a ——” 

“ Companion ?” interrupted Esther, breathlessly. 

“For a young person who may supply the place of their failing 
sight, by reading to them, writing letters for them—may arrange the 
old lady’s work, and make herself a generally useful, agreeable, and 
ladylike companion.” 

“That does not sound hard, does it?” says Esther, with a nearer 
approach to hopefulness in her face than has been seen there since her 
brother’s death. “Neither reading, writing, nor being ladylike are 
very difficult accomplishments, are they? Oh, Mrs. Brandon, I hope 
they'll take me, don’t you? What is their name ?” 

“ Blessington !” 

“ Blessington !” repeats Essie, her lips parting in some dismay. “I 
wonder are they—can they be—any relation to Miss Blessington, 





Sir Thomas Gerard’s ward ?” 
“T really cannot tell you, my dear. You have given us so very 





















































































































































little information as to your visit to the Gerards, that I was not even 
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aware that Blessington was the name of Sir Thomas's ward.” 

Esther passes by the small reproach in silence. 

“ Perhaps they may be her father and mother,” suggests Bessy. 

“She has no father nor mother.” 

“ Her grandfather and grandmother ?” 

“She has no grandfather nor grandmother.” 

“ Her great-uncle and great-aunt ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Very likely the same family,” remarks Mrs. Brandon, intending to 
say something rather agreeable than otherwise ; “ Blessington is not a 
common name.” 

“ T recollect,” Esther says, contracting her forehead in the effort to 
recall all that was said upon a subject which at the time interested her 
too little to have made much impression—‘ I recollect her mentioning 


one day having some old relations in ————shire, whom it was a great 
bore to have to go and visit.” 
‘These people live in ————shire.” 


“Then it must be the same,” cries Essie, a look of acute chagrin 
passing over her features. “Oh, Mrs. Brandon, what a disappoint- 
ment! I’m afraid we shall have to look out again! I’m afraid this 
won't do !” 

“And why not, pray ?” inquires the other, staring in displeased 
astonishment from under her thick white eyebrows at her young 
protegeée, 

Silence. 

“Did you,” inquires the old lady, looking rather suspiciously at 
her, “ have any quarrel or disagreement with the Gerards during your 
visit which could render you unwilling to meet any one in any way 
connected with their family ?” 

“Oh no! no!—certainly nof!” answers Essie, vehemently, blushing 
scarlet as any June poppy. 

The elder woman’s sharp ancient eyes pass like a gimlet through and 
through the younger one. ‘They fasten with the pitiless fixedness of 
one who has passed the age for blushing, and has consequently no com- 
passion for that infirmity upon the betraying red of her sweet bright 
cheeks. 

_ “Are you quite sure, Esther ?” 
~ “Quite,” replies Esther, with steady slowness. 

“T don’t like them, asa family. In fact, I hate them all; but I 
have had no quarrel with them.” 

“T wonder that you cared to spend a whole month and more with 
people that you hated,” says Miss Bessy, with a sprightly smile. 

“So do I, Bessy,” answers Esther, bitterly, turning away her head ; 
“but that’s neither here nor there.” 
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« Am I to understand, then,” says Mrs. Brandon, with an inquisi- 
torial elevation of nose and spectacles, “that an apparently groundless 
and, as far as I can judge, ungrateful feeling of dislike towards 
people who, from the little you have told us of them, seem always to 
have treated you with indulgent kindness, is your sole motive for 
wishing to decline this very desirable situation ?” 

“When one has seen better days,” answers the poor proud child, 
sighing, “ one wishes to keep as far as possible from any of those who 
have known one formerly.” 

“Tut!” answers Mrs. Brandon, chidingly; “it can be a matter of 
very little consequence to people in the position of the Gerards whether 
you have a few pounds a year more or less. They can afford to be 
kind to you, whatever your circumstances may be !” 

“T don’t want them to be kind to me,” cries the girl, fiercely, stung 
into swift anger. “I know nothing I should dislike more. The only 
wish I have, with regard to the whole family, is that I should never 
hear their names mentioned again !” 

Mrs. Brandon seats herself at the table, and begins to pour out the 
tea out of a huge, deep-bodied family tea-pot. Miss Bessy divides the 
small curling rashers of fat bacon into four exactly equal portions. At 
Plas Berwyn it is generally a case of “ Cynegan’s Feast ; or enough and 
no waste.” That isto say, at the first onslaught everything vanishes ; 
and if any one, with fruitless gluttony, craves a second help, he must 
console himself with the idea that many medical men agree in the 
opinion that, in order to preserve ourselves in perfect health, we should 
always rise from table feeling hungry. 

“Tf,” says Mrs. Brandon, resuming the conversation, and setting 
her words to the music of a peculiarly crisp piece of toast, which-she 
eats with a rather infuriating sound of crunching—“If, Esther, you 
can be deterred by so trivial an obstacle from availing yourself of an 
opportunity, humanly speaking, so promising—a door, I may say, 
opened for you in a special and remarkable manner, in answer to 
prayer—you cannot expect me to exert myself a second time on 
your behalf.” 


Esther stoops her head in silence over her fat bacon, which she has 
not the heart to eat. 

“ Esther is more difficult to please than we expected, is not she, 
mamma,” says Bessy, smiling slightly—“ considering that she told us 
yesterday she envied the man who brought the coals, because he 
earned his own living ?” 

“ And so I did,” answers Esther, gloomily. 

“Tm afraid, Esther,” says Mrs. Brandon, taking another piece of 
toast, and shaking her head prophetically, “ that you will have to pass 


through a burning fiery furnace before the stubborn pride of the 
unregenerate heart is brought low!” 
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“ Perhaps so,” answers the young girl, calmly; but to her own 
heart she says that she defies any earthly furnace to burn hotlier than 
the one she has already passed through. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


Ix another week letters have passed, references been asked and given ; 
Esther proved unimpeachably respectable; the amount of her salary 
agreed upon; the day of her journey into shire fixed, and all pre- 
liminaries settled previous to her undertaking the agreeable, free, 
and ,independent office of companion to John Blessington, Esq., of 
Blessington Court, in the county of ——, aged eighty-nine, and to 
Harriet Blessington, his wife, aged eighty. 

Miss Craven has but one good-bye to say, and on the afternoon of 
the day before her departure she stands in the churchyard, ready to 
say it. It is only toa grave. Huge cloud headlands, great leaden 
capes and promontories, mournful and heavy with unwept snow-tears, 
heap and pile themselves up behind the dim mirk hills: it snowed 
last night, but the snow has nearly all melted; only enough remains 
to make ‘the old dirty church-tower, from which great patches of 
whitewash have fallen, look dirtier than ever. Upon the broken head- 
stones, all awry and askew with age and negligence, the lichens 
flourish dankly. Wet nettles and faded bents overlie, overcross each 
cold hillock. No one cares to weed in the garden of the dead. Each 
hillock is the last chapter in some forgotten history. 

Oh! why must all stories that are told truly end amongst the 
worms? Why must death be always at the end of life? Oh! if we 
could but get it over, like some cruelest operation, in the middle or 
early part of our little day; so that we might have some half a life, 
some quarter or twentieth part even of one, to live merrily in, to 
breathe and laugh and be gay in, without, in our cheerfulest moments, 
experiencing the chilly fear of feeling the black-cloaked, skeleton-headed 
phantom lay his bony finger on us, saying, “ Thou art mine !” 

Upon the grey flat tombstone near the church-gate the great grave 
yew has been dropping her scarlet berries, one by one—berries that 
shine, like little lights, amid the night of her changeless foliage : 
there they lie like a forgotten rosary, that some holy man, having 
prayed amongst the unpraying dead, going, has left behind him. 
Evening is closing in fast ; the “air is raw and chill; no one that can 
avoid it is outside a house’s sheltering wall; there is no one to disturb 
Esther’s meeting with her brother. What cares she for the cold, or 
for the six feet of miry earth that part them? She flings herself upon 
the sodden mound ; stretching herself all along upon it, as the prophet 
stretched himself on the young dead child—hand to hand, heart to 
heart, mouth to mouth. She lays her lips upon the soaked soil, and 
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whispers moaningly, “ Good-bye, Jack—good-bye! Oh! why wont 
they let you answer me? Why have they buried you so deep that 
you cannot hear me ?” 

Lord God! of what stuff can Mary and Martha have been made, to 
have overlived the awful ecstasy of seeing their dead come forth in 
warm supple life out of the four-days-holding grave! Their hearts 
must have been made of. tougher fibre than ours, or, in the agony of 
that terrible rapture, soul and body musi have sundered suddenly, and 
they fallen down into the arms of that tomb whence their brother had 
just issued in his ghastly cerements, in dazed, astonied gladness ! 

As Esther lifts her streaming eyes, they fall upon the inscription on 
the cross at the grave-head : 





“HERE LIETH THE Bopy 
OF 
JOHN CRAVEN, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
Sepr. 24TH, 186—. AGED 21 YEARS.” 


* Lord, have mercy upon me, a sinner !” 


She casts her arms about the base of the holy symbol ; she presses her 
panting breast against the stone. ‘ Lord, have mercy upon me, a 
sinner!” she cries too; and surely the live sinner needs mercy as 
much as the dead one? And as she so lies prostrate, with her forehead 
leant against the white damp marble, a hideous doubt flashes into her 
heart—sits there, like a little bitter serpent, gnawing it: “ What if 
there be no Lord! What if I am praying and weeping to and calling 
upon nothing ! 
ca a a Let me not go mad! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 

No God, no heaven, no earth in the void world— 

The wide, grave, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.” 


They tell us—don’t they ?—in our childhood, that wickedness makes 
people unhappy: I think the converse is full as often true—that un- 
happiness makes people wicked. 

A little icy wind creeps coldly amongst the strong nettles and weak 
sapless bents, blowing them all one way—creeps, too, through Esther's 
heavy mourning weeds, and makes a numbness abcut her shivering 
breast. For a moment an angry defiant despair masters her. 

“What if this great distant Being, who, without any foregone sin 
of ours, has laid upon us the punishment of /ife—in the hollow of 
whose hand we lie!—what if He be laughing at us all this while! 
What if the sight of our'writhings, of our unlovely tears and grotesque 
agonies, be to Him, in His high prosperity, a pleasant diversion !” 

So thinking, against her will she involuntarily clasps closer the 
cross in her straining arms— involuntarily moans a second time, 
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“Lord have mercy upon me, a sinner!” No—no! it cannot be so! it 
is one of those things that are too horrible to be believed! There is 
no justice here ! none! but it exists somewhere! How else could we 
ever have conceived the idea of it? It is, then, in some other world: 
we shall find it on the other side of these drenched, nettly charnels— 
on the other side of corruption’s disgrace and abasement : 
* ~ « a « DE thisp-all, 

And other life await us not, for one 

I say, ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 

A wretched failure! I, for one, protest 
Against it—and I hurl it back with scorn!” 





Despair,never stays long with any one, unless it is specially invited. 
Struck with sudden horror at the daring blasphemy of her thoughts, 
wretched Esther, with clasped hands and a flood of penitential tears, 
sinks upon her trembling knees. God grant that the thoughts that 
come to us, we know not whence, that stab us in the dark, that we 
welcome not, neither cherish at all—yea, rather, drive them away rudely, 
hatingly—may not be counted to us for crimes in His great Day of 
Reckoning, any,more than the sudden-smiting disease that makes the ; 
strong man flag in his noonday is counted to him! With a sudden . 
y revulsion of feeling, with a paroxysm of devotion, powerfuller than 
i the former one of doubt had been, the desolate child, prone on the 
grave of her one treasure, lifts quivering lips and emptied arms to 
Him who— 
7" For mankynde’ s sake 
Jusied ; in Jerusalem, a joye to us all !”— 

to Him of whom 


They who loved Him said ‘ He wept,’ 
None ever said ‘ He smiled !’ ” 









Perhaps the good- Lord, who was sorry for Mary and Martha, may 
be sorry for her too. Perhaps, after all, her boy is well rid of trouble- 
some breath—well rid of his cares, and his farm, and his useless-loving 
sister! Perhaps she is falsely fond to desire him again—to be so 
famished for one sight more of his grey laughing eyes, of his smooth 
stripling face! Beyond her sight, he may be in the fruition of ex- 
tremest good—in the sweet shade, beneath pleasant-fruited trees, 
beside great cool rivers. Would she tear him’ back again thence to 
toil in the broiling sun, because, so toiling, he would be in her sight ? 


“Tf love were kind, why should we doubt 
That holy death were kinder ?” 







The night falls fast ; she can scarcely any longer distinguish the 
clear, new black letters on the cross. Lights are twinkling from the 
village alehouse; the forge shines like a great dull-red jewel in the 
surrounding grey; laughing voices of boisterous men are wafted 
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unseemly amongst the graves. Shuddering at the sound, she raises 
herself up quickly ; then, stooping again, kisses yet once more the wet 
red earth that is now closest neighbour to her brother, and sobbing 
“Good-bye, my boy, good-bye!—God bless you, Jack!” gathers her 
dusky cloak about her slight shivering figure, and passes away through 
the darkness. 


Cuarren XXVIII. 


Ir has snowed all day ; an immense white monotony is over all the 
land.. The clouds that piled themselves in sulky threatening last 
night behind the Welsh hills, and many others like them, have to-day 
fulfilled their threats, and have been, through all the daylight hours, 
emptying their flaky load on the patient earth. It is as if a huge 
white bird had been shaking his pinions somewhere, high up in the 
air—shaking down millions of little down-feathers. Rain always 
seems in earnest, snow in play—with such delicate leisureliness does 
it saunter down. ‘The rushing train, that bears Esther to her new 
distant life, is topped like any twelfth-night cake; so are the wayside 
stations; so are the houses in the smoky towns; so are the men, 
sparsely walking about on the country roads; so are the engine-drivers 
and stokers ; so are the sheep in the fields. 

Miss Craven has been sitting all day long in the narrow enceinte of 
a railway-carriage, between the two close-shut, snow-blinded windows— 
sitting opposite a courteous warrior, who, travelling with all the 
luxuriousness which his sex think indispensable, is magnanimous 
enough to share his buffalo-robe and foot-warmer with her. <A téfe-d- 
téte of so many consecutive hours with a man would, under any other 
circumstances than a railway journey, have produced an intimacy that 
would last a lifetime ; but now, all the result of it is a couple of bows 
on the platform at Paddington—a look of interested curiosity after his 
late companion’s retreating figure, as she hurries herself and her small 
properties into a filthy four-wheeler, on the part of the warrior, and 
total oblivion on the part of Esther. Since that time she has traversed 
London in her dilapidated shambling growler, she has had awful misgiv- 
ings that the “cabby,” with the villany that all women ascribe to all 
“cabbies,” is purposely taking her in a wrong direction—is bearing her 
away to some dark policeless slum, there to be robbed and murdered. 
She has reflected, with cold shivers of terror, as to what would be the 
wisest course to pursue, supposing such to be the case. Should she 
look silently out of window till she caught sight of the friendly helmet 
and tight frock-coat of some delivering “ Bobby,” and then scream? 
Should she open the door and jump out on the snowy pavement ? 

While still undecided, her cab stops, and—all mean back-streets and 


sorry short-cuts being safely passed—deposits her, and her box, bag, 
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and umbrella, beneath the Shoreditch lamps and among the Shoreditch 
porters. Then an hour’s waiting in the crowded general waiting- 
room, where all the chairs are occupied by fat men, none of whom 
make a movement towards vacating theirs in favour of the slender 
weary woman, who, with crape veil thrown back from her sad child- 
face, is holding her little numb hands over the fire, trying vainly to 
bring them back to life. Then more train; then a three-miles’ drive 
in a fly, up hill and down dale, along snowy country lanes. 

And now her journey is ended: the fly has stopped at the door of 
a great, vague, snow-whitened bulk, that she takes upon trust as 
Blessington Court. The driver, having rung the bell, now stands 
banging his arms, each one against the opposite shoulder, in the rough 
endeavour to restore circulation, The servants are too comfortable— 
the butler over his mulled port in the housekeeper’s room, and the 
footmen over their mulled beer in the servants’ hall—to be in any 
hurry to attend to the summons. At length, after five minutes’ 
waiting, a sound of withdrawing bolts and turning keys makes itsel! 
heard; the heavy door swings inward, and a footman appears in the 
aperture, blinking disgustedly at the snow, which drives full into his 
eyes. Jisther immediately descends, and enters with the abrupt haste 
characteristic of extreme nervousness, 

“Will you pay him, please?” she says, with a certain flurry of 
manner, to the servant. “I—I don’t know how much I ought to 
give him—how many miles it is.” 

While the man complies with her request, she stands in the huge 
stone-floored hall, lit only by fivelight, shivering with cold and fear. 
She peers up at the ceiling—of which, by-the-bye, there is none, as the 
hall runs up to the top of the house; at the walls, from which great 
life-size figures, dimly naked, glimmer uncomfortably cold. Anxious 
doubts assail her, as to whether there are any rules of which she is 
ignorant for a “companion’s” behaviour and deportment ; she is not 
aware that she has ever seen one of those curious animals hitherto in 
the course of her life. Ought they to make a reverence on entering 
a room? Ought they to say “Sir” or “Maam” to whoever they 
address? Ought they to laugh at everybody’s jokes ?—not sit down 
unless given leave so to do, and not speak unless spoken to? So 
wondering, she tremblingly follows the footman as he opens the door 
of an adjoining apartment, and, announcing “ Miss Craven,” retires 
joyfully to the society of his compeers and his beer. 

The apartment in which Esther is thus left stranded is as large as 
the hall that she has just quitted. It seems to her oppressively im- 
mense—quite a long walk from the door to the inhabited portion. A 
very big roasting fire burns on the hearth; and right in front of it, 
in the very glare of its hot red eyes, sits a very old man, doubled 
together in an armchair—one hand in his breast, and his aged head 
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sunk upon it, apparently fast asleep. An old lady, wrapped up in a 
shawl, reposes in another easychair, with her eyes likewise closed. A 
lamp with a green shade burns faintly on a centre table, and beyond 
lamp and table sits a third person, hidden by the lamp-shade from 
Esther’s eyes. 

“ Are they all asleep?” thinks the poor girl, advancing with gentle, 
hesitating steps. ‘They seem to be.’ How can I wake them ?—or 
would it be disrespectful ?” 

While she so speculates, the third person rises and comes forward. 
“ How do you do, Miss Craven? You must have had a cold journey, 
I'm afraid?” says a bland, unforgotten voice. 

It is Miss Blessington. In an instant, Esther seems to have jumped 
back over the past intervening months—to be just entering on her 
Felton visit. ‘There is the sume voice greeting her—the same tones 
of polite inquiry; the same words almost, except that then it was, 
“How do you do, Miss Craven? You must have had a hot journey, 
I'm afraid ?” and now it is, “How do you do, Miss Craven ? You must 
have had a cold journey, I'm afraid ?—the same undulating walk ; the 
same effect of lilac ev ening clouds. Involuntarily she turns her head 
and glances towards the window, half-expecting to see St. John’s legs 
disappearing through it. Instead, an old woman’s voice sounds 
quavering : “ Are you Miss Craven, my dear? Come here!” 

Esther does not hear. “It was rather cold,” she says, answering 
Constance, in half-bewilderment between past and present, her eyes 
dazed with the light after her long dark j journey. 

“Mrs. Blessington is speaking to you,” says Constance, in mild 
reminder. 

ae? turns arage quickly. “Oh! I beg your pardon—lI did not 
,” she cries, forgetting the “ Ma’am” she 





had ball -pur tote: a ing. ; 

“Who's there ?—who’s talking ? ?” asks the old man, lifting up his 
head, and speaking in a voice tremulous indeed, but with a remnant of 
the power and fire that “ youth gone out had left in ashes.” 

No one answers. 

“ Who’s there, Mrs. Blessington ?” he repeats, with querulous anger. 

“Miss Craven, uncle—the young lady that we expected to-day— 
don’t you know?” replies Constance, stooping gracefully over him, and 
putting her lips as close as possible to his withered ear. 

“Hm! Tell her to come and speak to me. I want to see what she 
is like,” he rejoins, much as if she had not been in the room. 

* Go to him, my dear,” says the old lady. 

“And speak as loud as you can; he is as deaf as a post,” adds 
Constance, not in the least lowering ‘in voice at this announcement, 
in*perfect confidence of the truth of hes assertion, shrugging her hand- 
some shoulders as she speaks. 
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Esther goes trembling, and lays her small cold hand in the long 
bony wreck of muscle, vein, and flesh that is stretched out to her. 
He gazes at her face with the eager intentness of the purblind. 

“ What's your name ?” he asks, abruptly. 

“Esther,” she answers, faltering. 

“ Cannot hear a word you say—you mumble so,” he says, pettishly. 

“Go round to the other side; the other ear is best,’ suggests 
Constance, calmly. 

Esther obeys. “ Esther,” she repeats, speaking unnecessarily loud 
this time—at the top of her voice, in fact, out of sheer nervousness. 

“You need not scream at me, my dear, as if I were stone-deaf. 
Esther, or Hester, did you say ?” 

“ Esther.” 

“ And who gave it you, pray ?” 

“My father and mother, I suppose.” 

“H’m! Well, you may tell them, with my compliments,” he says, 
with a senile laugh, “that I think they might have found a prettier 
name to give a young lady, and that the old squire says so. The old 
squire says so,” he repeats, chuckling a little to himself. 

“T cannot tell them,” answers Esther, half-crying. “They are 
dead !” 

“Oh, indeed !” 

There his interest in the newcomer seems to cease. His white 
head sinks back on his breast again, and he relapses into slumber. 

Esther has had neither luncheon, dinner, nor tea—a fact which 
none of her companions appear to contemplate as possible. One bun has 
been her sole support throughout the long bitter day—only one, be- 
cause all such buns must be bought with Mrs. Brandon’s money. 

“T daresay you would like to go to bed, dear—you look tired,” 
says Mrs. Blessington, scanning rather curiously Esther’s fagged, 
woebegone little face. “ Travelling is so much more fatiguing than 
it used to be in former days, when one travelled in one’s own carriage, 
whatever they may say. I remember,” she continues, with an old 
woman's garrulity, “ Mr. Blessington and I travelling from London to 
York, by easy stages of twenty miles a day, in our own curricle, with 
outriders. One never sees a curricle nowadays.” 

“TI am rather tired,” the girl answers, with a faint smile; and 
“ecravingly hungry” she might have added, but does not. 

“ Ring the bell for James to light the candles.” 

Weak from inanition, and with limbs cramped by long remaining 
in one position, Esther follows Miss Blessington up low flights of un- 
carpeted stone stairs, through draughty twisting passages, along a 
broad bare gallery, down more passages, and then into a huge, gloomy, 
mouldy room—frosty, yet cold, despite the fire burning briskly on the 
old-fashioned-hobbed grate ; a vast dark four-poster, hung with ginger- 
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coloured moreen ; a couch that. looks highly suitable for lying-in-state 
on; an old-fashioned screen, covered with caricatures of Fox, Burke, 
the Regent, and Queen Caroline; and on the walls a highly valuable 
and curious tapestry, which waves pleasantly in the bitter wind that 
enters freely beneath the ill-fitting old door, giving an air of galvanic 
motion and false life to the ill-looking Cupids, green with age, that play 
“ hide-and-seek ” amongst vases, broken pillars, and wormy blue trees. 

“You have plenty of room, you see,” says Miss Blessington, with a 
curve of her suave lips, as she lights the candles on the dressing-table, 
which, instead of being pink-petticoated, white-muslined deal, is bare 
sturdy oak, with millions of little useless drawers and pigeon-holes in it. 

“Plenty,” echoes Esther, rather aghast, surveying her premises 
with some dismay. 

“You must not be frightened if you hear odd noises ; it is only rats,” 
says her companion, putting one small white-booted foot on the fender. 

“1 wish that—that stuff would not sway and shake about so,” says 
the young girl, pointing nervously with one timid forefinger to the 
tapestry. ‘“ Might not some one get behind it very easily and hide, 
as it does not seem to be fastened down ?” 

* Possibly,” replies Miss Blessington, indifferently. “I never heard 
of such a thing having happened.” 

“Am I near any one else ?—tolerably near, I mean?” asks Esther, 
her heart sinking. 

“Not very.” 

“ Would no one hear me if I screamed ¢” she inquires, laying her 
hand unconsciously on the marble round of her companion’s firm white 
arm, while her frightened eyes burn upon Constance’s impassive face. 

“We will hope that you will not make the experiment,” she 
answers, with a cold smile, and so goes. 


Cuaprer XXIX. 


I ruwx that people’s value, or want of value, is seldom their own: it 
belongs rather to the circumstances that surround them—to attributes 
foreign to themselves-—outside of them. Had Robinson Crusoe, 
while walking down Bond Street in flowing wig and lace ruffles, first 
met his man Friday, he might have tossed him sixpence to avoid his 
importunities ; but would hardly have taken him into intimate friend- 
ship—would hardly even have admitted him as a man and a brother. 
Among the blind the one-eyed is king, and among a crowd of total 
strangers an acquaintance rises into a friend. 

Lonely Esther is half-inclined to effect this metamorphosis in the 
case of Miss Blessington. The mere fact of having eaten, drank, and 
slept for a considerable period under the same roof with her—the bare 
fact of having lived with and disliked her during a whole month and 
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more—was enough recommendation in a house not one of whose in- 
mates had she ever beheld before. Almost as a friend has she greeted 
her this morningy With admiration most unfeigned, though made a 
little bitter by mental comparison with her own dimmed, grief-blighted 
beauty, has she regarded the stately woman, the splendid animal, sleek 
and white as a sacred Egyptian cow: the brilliancy of whose pale 
bright hair, and the perfect smoothness of her great satin throat, are 
heightened by the sober richness of her creaseless black-velvet dress. 
Voluptuous, yet cold, the passions that her splendid physique provoke 
are chilled to death by the passionless stupor of her soul. I am not at 
all sure that impassioned ugliness—supposing the ugliness to be mo- 
derate, and the passion immoderate—has not more attraction for the 
generality of men than iced beauty. 

Esther’s warmth is thrown away ; she might as well expect that the 
“ Venus de Medici ” would return the pressure of warm clinging fingers 
with her freezing, sculptured hand. 

“ T was so glad to find you here last night: it was so pleasant to 
see a face one knew,” Miss Craven says, with the rash credulity of 
youth, unexpectant of snubs. 

Miss Blessington looks slightly surprised. ‘ ‘Tha—anks; it is very 
good of you to say so, I am sure,” she answers, rather drawlingly, and 
with a small cold smile that would repress demonstrations much more 
violent than any that Esther had meditated. It is difficult always to 
remember that one is a “ companion.” 

The Blessington dining-room is, like the other reception-rooms, 
huge and very nobly proportioned. Did we not know that our seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century ancestors were not giants, we should be 
prone to imagine that it must have been a race of Anakims that re- 
quired such great wide spaces to sup, and sip chocolate, and play at 
ombre in. The furniture is in its dotage: it has, figuratively speak- 
ing, like its owners, lost hair and teeth, and all unnecessary etceteras ; 
it is reduced to the bare elements of existence. Three tall windows 
look out upon a flat lawn, and in the middle of this lawn, exactly 
opposite Esther's eyes, as she sits at breakfast, is an unique and chaste 
piece of statuary, entitled “The Rape of the Sabines.” The space 
afforded by the stone pediment is necessarily limited, and consequently 
Roman and Sabines, gentlemen and lady, are all piled one a-top of 
another in such inextricable confusion as to demand a good quarter 
of an hour's close observation to determine which of the muscular 
writhing legs belong to the Roman ravisher and which to the 
injured Sabine husband. As the sculptor has given none of his pro- 
tégces any clothing, the snow has been kind enough to throw a modest 
white mantle over them all. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Blessington do not come down to breakfast ?” says 
Esther, interrogatively, as the two girls seat themselves at table. ' 
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“ No; they breakfast in their own rooms.” 

“T suppose,” says Esther, with some embarrassment, “ that they 
vill send for me if they want me for anything, won't they ? Perhaps ” 
(with difiidence)—* perhaps you will kindly tell me the sort of things 
they will went me to do?” 

“ My uncle will be down presently,” answered Miss Blessington, 
“and he will then expect you to read to him until luncheon.” 

“To read what? The Bible?” inquired Esther, who has a vague 
idea that the Bible is the only form in which literature should employ 
the attention of the aged. 

“The Bible? Oh dear, no!” (with a little laugh), “The papers: the 
Times, Saturday, and Justice of the Peace, are his favourites; he 
takes a great, a remarkable interest, considering his age, in politics.” 

“ T like reading aloud,” says Esther, resolute to look on the bright 
side, 

“ Reading aloud to my uncle is very fatiguing,” replies Constance, 
cheeringly : “one has to sustain one’s voice at a pitch several octaves 
higher than the natural one. I attempted reading to him once or 
twice, but it affected my throat so much that I had to leave off,’ she 
ends, with a little lackadaisical cough. 

“ I dare say it won't affect mine,” rejoins the other, rather drily. 

There is a pause. Talking is a vice to which Miss Blessington is 
nowise addicted—more especially objectless talking to a little person 
of the feminine gender who is not one of nous autres. 

“I hope,” says Esther, presently, trusting to the obtuseness of her 
companion’s perceptions not to discover the flagrant hypocrisy of the 
question—*“ I hope that Sir Thomas was quite well when you left 
Felton ?” 

“ Quite—thanks. 

“And Lady ( 

“ Yes—thanks.” 

“ And—and” (bending down her head in the vain endeavour to 
screen the red blush that the frosty sun, flaming in through the 
window opposite, makes obtrusively evident)—“ and Mr. Gerard ?” 

“ He is very well—thanks,” replies Miss Blessington, with the con- 
scious smile that had formerly exasperated Esther, and with an em- 
phasis not common with her. 

Miss Blessington does not usually employ emphasis : it is mezzoceto, 
as is enthusiasm of which it is the exponent. 

Halfan hour later Esther is sitting beside the old squire, as close 
as possible to his best ear, brandishing the Times's giant squares in 
her unaccustomed hand. The old squire is a superb wreck. Spiteful 
‘Time is fond of removing the landmarks that youth sets upon our 
faces; is fond of changing great, clear, almond eyes into little damp 
jellies—sweet moist purse-mouths into dry bags of wrinkles; but it 
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is a task beyond even his power to destroy the shape of that grand 
old bent head—to deface the outlines of that thin-nostriled patrician 
nose. 

“ What shall I read first ?” asks the young girl, timidly, but enun- 
ciating each syllable with painstaking slowness and clearness. 

“The State of the Funds,” replies the old gentleman, promptly, 
thrusting his hand into his breast, and closing his eyes, in his favourite 
attitude, 

Esther has not the most distant idea where the “ State of the Funds ” 
lives: she turns the huge sheets topsy-turvy—inside out, outside in—in 
the vain search for their habitat, making, meanwhile, the most un- 
justifiable aggressive rustling and crackling, which she presumptuously 
trusts to his deafness not to hear. 

“Don’t make such an infernal crackling, my dear!” he says pre- 
sently, with some pettishness. 

“T thought you could not hear,” she unwisely answers, trembling. 

“God bless my soul, child! The dead would have heard the noise 
you were making,” he rejoins, snappishly. 

Having at length mastered the fact that the “State of the Funds” 
comes under the head of “Money Market and City Intelligence,” 
Esther gives the desired information. ‘Then follows a leader : 

“The position of American politics is at this moment peculiarly per- 
plexing and anomalous ; so perplexing that even those English obser- 
vers who, like ourselves, have given a careful and constant attention to 
the course of the Transatlantic movement since the first appearance 
of Secession, can hardly pretend clearly to understan ' 

“Pretend clearly to what? For God’s sake don’t gabble so !” 

“ Can—hardly— pretend —clearly— to— understand — the—full— 
meaning —of—the—situation,—and — must—feel —that—it—would 
be ¥ 

“Ts there no medium, may I ask, between gabbling and drawling ?” 

“ And must feel that it would be rash to express a confident opinion 
thereupon.” 

Esther now proceeds for a considerable period unchecked—gradually 
and unconsciously relapsing into the brisk gallop so dear to youth 
when engaged upon a subject that does not interest it. Suddenly a 
deep slumberous breath, drawn close to her ear, makes her aware that 
her hearer has lapsed into sleep. 

“T have read him to sleep,” she says to herself, with a sort of 
triumphant feeling at her own prowess, taking furtive glances at the 
wrinkled profile, sunk, in the perfect imbecility of slumber, on his breast. 

Not feeling any particular personal interest in the effect of Secession 
upon American politics, she stops, and gazes vacantly out-of-window 
at the “ Rape of the Sabines.” But the cessation of the sweet mono- 
tony that lulled him arouses the old man. 
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“Go on!—go on!” he cries, fussily, lifting his head and opening his 
dim eyes. “What are you stopping for? Read that paragraph over 
again ; you read it so fast that I could not quite follow the meaning 
of it.” 

She complies, and so, with dozing and waking, waking and dozing, 
on one side, reading and stopping, stopping and reading, on the other, 
the little drama plays itself out till luncheon-time. 

“We are going to drive into Shelford this afternoon ; do you feel 
inclined to come with us, Constance, my dear ?” asks the old lady, as 
they quit the luncheon-table—Esther dutifully bringing up the rear, 
with air-cushion, footstool, and cowvie-pied. 

“Not to-day, aunt, I think—thanks,” answers Constance, with the 
utmost sweetness ; the “ Not to-day” seeming to imply that on some 
future morrow she will gladly avail herself of the invitation to join 
her elderly relatives in their ¢riste airing; but Miss Blessington 
being in her generation a wise woman, that morrow never comes. 

The old family-coach rolls round the frosty sweep to the door; two 
large horses, sleek and fat with over-many oats and over-little work, 
draw it. 


“The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet.” 


“Give me your arm, Miss Craven; one is very apt to fall this 
frosty weather,” says the old lady, appearing at the door, transformed, 
by the aid of numberless cloaks and shawls, and a huge velvet bonnet, 
date anno domini, into a large and perfectly shapeless bundle. 

Supported on one side by Esther’s slender arm, and on the other 
by the florid and plethoric butler, she is hoisted up the three steps 
into the body of the ancient machine, which is painted invisible green, 
and hung marvellous high in air. The same course is pursued 
with the old gentleman, who, muffled, comfortered, and scarved up to 
the tip of his venerable nose, follows. Lastly, the young prop steps, 
in, and sits down humbly with her back to the horses—a process 
which usually ends in making her sick. The windows are shut tight 
up; a great hot skin of some wild beast is thrown over their knees; 
in that confined atmosphere it emits a strong furry odour, more 
powerful than agreeable; striving emulously with it—sometimes 
mastering it, sometimes mastered by it—is the fusty smell of the 
cloth lining. The old people do not seem to perceive either; old 
noses have less keen scent, old lungs require less air to feed on, than 
young ones. 

“ Trit-trot, trit-trot, trit-trot,” goes the old vehicle along the beaten 
snow of the broad turnpike-road. As they are jogging a little brisk- 
lier than usual down a very slight decline, the old gentleman speaks 
—his strong shaky old voice loudly audible above the “ rumble—rumble 
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—rumble,” which, joined to the want of air, is fast making Esther 
faint and headachy : 

“What the deuce does Ruggles mean going at such a pace down 
these steep hills? Does he think he is to knock my horses’ legs all to 
pieces for his own amusement ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Mr. Blessington,” answers the old lady, 
nervously laying hold of the side of the carriage; “it is not at all safe 
this slippery weather ; I’m sure I hope the horses are roughed.” 

“ Miss Craven, tell him to mind what he is about; tell him to go 
slower—much slower,” says the old gentleman, in some excitement. 

Miss Craven, having with some difficulty lowered the front window, 
thrusts her head out of it, and, having taken the opportunity to open 
mouth and nose and eyes as wide as they will go, to inhale as large a 
quantity as possible of crisp fresh air, cries: “ Ruggles! ! Ruggles! go 
slower !—amuch slower !” 

Ruggles grins, but complies, and subsides into a solemn walk, which 
continues until they reach Shelford. ‘There smug bareheaded shop- 
keepers, violet-nosed, scarlet-fingered, standing out in the cold street 
at the carriage-door, executing with pleased alacrity extensive com- 
missions of half a yard of elastic for Miss Blessington—three ounces 
of red wool for Mrs. Blessington’s knitting—half a dozen blue enve- 
lopes for Mr. Blessington. Then, “ trit-trot, jig-jog,” home again. 

Dinner at six: a later hour would be fatal to his digestion, the old 

gentleman thinks; then, a nice long evening—long as one of those 
Veillées dw Chiteau, when Madame la Baronne read aloud some en- 
thralling yet severely moral tale, and Caesar and Caroline and Pul- 
chérie all sat entranced, unh .eeding the flight of time, as ticked away 
by the chateau clocks. There is only one small lamp i in the whole 
of the grand old room, and that, in deference to the old man’s failing 
eyes, is hung with so lar ge and deep a green shade, that it is impos- 
sible to see to do anything by its light. There is nothing for it but 
to gape, from seven till ten, at the great battle-pieces hung round the 
walls—to endeavour to make out, by the aid of the fitful firelight, the 
singularly clean dead bodies, free apparently from the slightest speck 
of dust, or stain of blood ; at the red-nostriled chargers, snorting away 
their ebbing lives with all four legs in the air. At ten o'clock, James 
rung for, to light the candles: then Mrs. Blessington, her air-cushion, 
work-basket, and Shetland shawl, escorted to her room; two long 
chapters and several psalms read to her ; then a frightened rush along 
dark passages and draughty galleries to the great “distant bedroom— 
to the rats’ multifarious noises; to the ingenious tunes played by the 
wind upon the rattling window-frames; to the ginger-curtained bed 
and many-folded screen; to possible sleep, and certain terrors—- 
terrors none the less awful for being totally unreasonable. 
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Che Poetry of the Period. 


SUPERNATURAL Porrny. 


WE propose, in this paper, to present our readers with an account of 
certain poems, which, unless their alleged origin can be proved to be 
an imposture, must be regarded as perhaps the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of modern times. Were the poems worthless in themselves, 
or even of a mediocre order, it would perhaps scarcely be worth while 
in these pages to call attention to the peculiar circumstances under 
which they profess to have been composed. Even, however, if we end 
by denying them the spiritual character they claim, they are, as we 
think our readers will acknowledge, sufficiently meritorious, from a 
literary point of view, to demand our notice. How strongly entitled, 
then, must they be to prominent mention, if, in addition to their 
poetical deserts, their supernatural birth can be established! On this 
latter point we are ourselves unable to arrive at a confident decision. 
In which direction our opinion inclines will be manifest as we go 


along, and likewise the reasons for our remaining, at the close of 


them, in a state of partial doubt. 

The coarser phenomena of what is best known by the name of 
Spiritualism must be more or less familiar to the majority of our 
readers; but perhaps not quite so many of them are aware that these 
present little, if any, absolute novelty. Planchette has been known in 
China for hundreds, probably for thousands, of years ; vision-yielding 
balls of crystal are familiar to all who are acquainted with Arabian 
literature ; and a crystal ball has, from time immemorial, been one of 
the three symbols of sovereignty associated with the Emperor of Japan. 
Some persons have seen in the Delphic tripod from which the Pythian 
priestess delivered her oracles—and which has its analogue in Thor's 
Kettle (probably the origin of the witches’ cauldron)—an anticipation 
of modern table-turning ; and in the Babylonian, Libyan, Delphian, 
Cimmerian, Erythrean, Samian, Cumzan (probably the same as the 
Erythrean), ‘Trojan, Phrygian, Tiburtine, early Christian, and other 
less well-recognised Sibyls, it is not surprising if people see the fore- 
runners of the reputed seers, seeresses, and mediums of to-day. These, 
however, have little in common with the extra-terrestrial utterances 
with which we have now to deal. It is true that some of the Sibyls 
must have been remarkably communicative, if, as we are told, more 
than two thousand of their books were consumed by the order of 
Augustus, when, at the inauguration of the Empire, he feared lest 
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those which existed in private hands should be turned to hostile 
political purposes. It is true, likewise, that several of the Oracles 
responded in a human voice and in human language, and professed to 
be moved by a divine afflatus, as in the orgasms of the Pythia ; the 
oracular responses, moreover, being occasionally delivered in verse. 
But when we had exhausted all that might be said upon the subject, 
we should still fall far short of a parallel or anticipation to the modern 
phenomenon to which we will now at: once betake ourselves—the de- 
livery of volumes of verse of an undeniably excellent sort, by persons 
professing to be in a spiritual trance, to be mere instruments played on by 
invisible singers—some of the latter unknown to them even by name— 
others known to them as but recently rid of the flesh—others, again, 
being the spirits of departed bards of varying fame, commencing with 
Shakespeare and ending with Pollok! 
The first author of this class to whom we shall call attention is 
Mr. Thomas Lake Harris, of whose personal history we will give a 
brief sketch, as soon as we have succeeded (as we think we shall suc- 
ceed) in interesting our readers in him by making them acquainted 
with his “ Poems.” These, as far as we know them, consist of “ A 
Lyric of the Golden Age,” “An Epic of the Starry Heaven,” “A 
Lyric of the Morning Land,” “ Regina, a Song of Many Days,” and 
a volume of “ Hymns of Spiritual Devotion.” We shall, perhaps, best 
«introduce them by quoting at once some of the opening lines of “A 
Lyric of the Morning Land,” which profess to narrate its origin and 
history : 
“This poem is a love-child of the skies. 
ES * * * 

When the last rose was breathing life away, 

It sprang to outward shape; unformed by art, 

Full-fledged it left its nest within the heart, 

And sang melodious in external airs. 

As the same rose-tree many roses bears, 

As the same eye hath many smiles of light, 

And the same bosom many a sweet delight, 

And the same lute a manifold refrain, 

And many drops one golden shower of rain : 

So the same heaven from whence this child came down, 

Peopled by deathless ones of old renown, 

Hath many pvems mightier and more grand 

Than this fair infant from the Morning Land. 


‘When summer clouds went wandering o’er the streams, 
Our Medium sang it, whilst entranced in dreams, 
Through twilight and sweet morn. <A faithful friend, 
The rapid speech, trance-spoken, truly penned; 

And all the while the Spirit, through whose breath 
The song was uttered, knew terrestrial death, 
And, in his inmost, felt, saw, heard, and knew 
The bright song’s essence. . . . «1 es 
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And for the rest, ’twas given, as one might play 
Upon a lute, at intervals by day, 

Within the space it takes the moon t’ unfold 

Her slender crescent to a dise of gold; 

And ’twere not hard to count the time in hours— 
Ten full-blown roses, twenty orange-flowers.” 


In an Appendix may be found a prose account of the history of the 
poem, which tallies with the foregoing, but the substance of which we 
will give, in order to make the sense of the latter clear beyond the 
possibility of misconception. It is, in effect, that in January 1854, at 
the hour of noon, Mr. Harris passed into a spiritual or interior con- 
dition, the archetypal ideas which the poem developes being inwrought 
by spiritual agency into his inmost mind. It was not, however, till 
August of the same year, that, having attained their maturity, they 
descended into the externals of his mind, uttered themselves in speech, 
and were transcribed as spoken by the Medium, Mr. Harris himself’: 
he, by spiritual agencies, being temporarily elevated to the spiritual 
degree of the mind necessary for that purpose, and the external form 
being rendered quiet by a process which is analogous to physical 
death. The poem was dictated, at intervals, during parts of fourteen 
days, the actual time occupied by its delivery being about thirty hours, 
or, as it is poetically said : 

* Within the space it takes the moon t’ unfold 
Her slender crescent to a dise of gold; 
And ’twere not hard to count the time in hours— 
Ten full-blown roses, twenty orange-flowers.” 

We cannot pretend to unfold here the “archetypal ideas” spoken 
of. Those who are curious in the matter must read the whole 
poem itself; and it will repay perusal. Suffice it us, on that 
score, to say that here, as elsewhere in Mr. Harris’s poems, the 
influence of Swedenborg’s ideas is as apparent as is that of Shelley’s 
literary style; Mr. Harris professing, in one of his prose works, to have 
had interviews with the former well-known and illustrious personage. 
For the rest, since we have yet so much to say on the subject, we 
must confine ourselves to a few extracts from “ A Lyric of the Morning 
Land,” in order to justify our good opinion of its poetical merits. The 
following passage we quote, not on account of its exceptional ex- 
cellence, but as bearing directly on the objection, so often and so 
naturally made, to the preference of Spiritualists for night, or darkness, 
in which to produce their phenomena : 

“The spiritual ministry of night 
Is all unknown. Day rules the sensuous mind; 
But night the fettered spirit doth unbind, 
And through the silver palace-gates of light, 
In dream and trance she bears the soul away 
To the wide landscape of the inner day. 
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The souls of men are wanderers while they sleep; 

And life’s continuous current ever flows, 
Whether to outward bliss the pulses leap. 

Or languid glide in silence and repose. 

a x a % 

The charmed islands of the Asteroids 
Are nearer far than Ceylon or Cathay ; 
| For angel hosts, who throng the seeming voids 
| Of visible space, the human heart survey, 


And wear meanwhile such blessed spells, that they 


Touch with their subtle sense the inner mind, 
And all the fettered inner wings unbind, 
Till we rise at their call, 
Leaving Earth all behind, 
And are borne to the hall, 
Where the soul is retined 


From the grossness of Earth, and made free as the mind.” 


We think our readers will allow that the foregoing is verse of no 


a mean order. An American journal, misled, on the first appearance of 
Hy “A Lyric of the Morning Land,” into supposing the poem to be written 
| by a Mr. Leavitt, passed on it the following comments: “From the 

. reading of Mr. Leavitt's ‘ Lyric of the Morning Land,’ the mind reverts 


so much to ‘Queen Mab, that one cannot help thinking the poetic 
mantle of Shelley hath truly fallen upon Mr. Leavitt’s shoulders. 
need not adopt this extremely eulogistic view; but neither must we 
permit ourselves to imitate the critic who penned it, who, when he dis- 
covered that the poem in question was by Mr. Harris, and professed to 
be composed under spiritual influence, treated it very differently. 
| Nevertheless, one feels that one labours, in this matter, under the 
likelihood of a twofold difliculty. One’s first tendency, on hearing that 
a poem claims to proceed from such a source, is to expect that it will 


” We 


: be great rubbish ; and the result may be that when, to our surprise, we 
find it not to be rubbish, we then imagine it to be better than it really 
is. It is equally possible, however, that warned by, this well-known 


i\ 

i . . . . 
tendency, we may be unwilling to acknowledge its real merits, and so 
finally detract from them. Be this as it may, we can but express our 
own opinion with cautious moderation, and by copious extracts enable 


our readers to judge for themselves whether we have been too moderate, 
or not moderate enough, Surely the following passage is exquisitely 


lyrical : 
“Why is the red rose sweet ? 
Say, canst thou tell? 
Say, how do glad hearts beat 
In earthly shell ? 
No outward wisdom knows, 
i No tongue can tell: 
® No—no—no. 


agg joy = 
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“ Hearts with love that glow, 
Roses while they blow, 
Each in twilight dell 
Hid away 
From the day, 
Neither may 
Disclose the spell. 


* Since thou canst not find 
How the rose-tree blows, 
Or what loves combined 
Form the living rose, 
Why, oh why, 
Vainly try 
To espy 
How unfold 
Flowers of gold in poet’s breast ; 
By what art are drest, 
Angel-thoughts in words of time, 
Angel-songs in outward rhyme ?” 


Besides the poetical distinction these lines may fairly claim, they 
convey a fresh and further account of the modus operandi by which 
they and all their fellows come to be born. The following stanzas, 
too, deserve to be reproduced for similar reasons : 


‘Body and Soul are interwed, 


As light and fire in mingled splendour ; 
And where the Inner Soul doth tread, 
The obedient forms delight to tend her. 


“ We change to Angels by degrees ; 


We rise to heaven, but not by dying; 
We cross no dark tumultuous seas ; 
We leave no form in graveyard lying. 


“We change, unfolding, through our love, 


An inner form of purer essence, 
Until we rise to heaven above, 
And worship in the Father’s presence.” 
} 


The religious tone is maintained throughout ; and in many places we 
are reminded of Dr. Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius.” Do not the 
ensuing verses read like the wail of the disembodied spirit in that 


poem ?— 


“Oh! life of love in heaven, 


For thee I yearn; 
Yet, from bright morn to even, 
IT turn—I turn. 


“The heavens are all receding; 


Once more I tread, 
With feet all bruised and bleeding, 
Earth’s regions dead. 
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“Tumult and storm roll terribly beneath me, 
And mortal Night 
Seeks with its woes and agonies to wreath me— 
But still there’s light.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that “A Lyric of the Morning 
Land ” contains nothing of a more secular and lighter character, as the 
followiig commencement of “ The Song of the Violet” will show: 


“There came a fairy blue, and sang: 
‘O maiden dear, attend—attend! 
When first on earth the violet sprang, 
Each earthly maid had fairy friend, 
‘Who whispered in her ear by night— 
Sing, Heart, my heart, the mellow lay— 
And so the violet grew more bright 
Within her eyes from day to day.’ 
“ Wake, fairies, wake, from field and glen— 
Wake, fairies, on your azure steep ; 
For ye shall throng to earth again, 
And sing to maidens in their sleep.” 


As a specimen of Mr. Harris’s power of poetical narration, we will 
quote just a few lines from “The Marriage of Apollo,” in the same 
poem : 





“There dwelt in Saturn’s ancient reign 
A kingly maiden largely blest ; 
There came from regions in the west 

A lordly youth her heart to gain— 
Chant manfully this manly strain— 
He bore aloft Apollo’s lyre ; 
In his full breast he bred a choir 
Of azure-crested doves, that fed 
On marriage-blossoms; round his head 
A changeful sun-crown shone and shone, 
And round his snow-white shape was thrown, 
A wingéd scarf all gold and blue; 
This robe has kingly form shone through; 
The lifeblood chorused from his veins, 
And, where he trod, the flowery plains 
Drank purple radiance from his feet. 
His shoulder bore a golden bow; 
White arrows, pure as virgin snow, 
Barbed with fires, were placed within 
A quiver formed of moonbeans thin, 
Changed into crystals. Whence he came 
None knew; but horses winged with flame 
Appeared above an amber cloud.” 





We have done our best to arrive at a dispassionate opinion; yet 
we cannot hesitate to say, that from this last passage, Mr. Leighton 
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might well draw almost literal inspiration for another of his classical 
pictures ; and that if all the passages we have quoted had been com- 
posed by any poet living, they would certainly not have detracted from 
his reputation. 

We cannot say that in any other of his poems Mr. Harris falls below 
the level of “ A Lyric of the Morning Land.” As it is probable that 
very few (if any) of our readers are acquainted with them, we feel all the 
more bound to give them abundant opportunities of judging for them- 
selves of their literary merits. or “ Regina: aSong of Many Days,” 
a similar origin is claimed as for the work we have been considering ; 
this being asserted, and the poem being introduced, in the following 
melodious strain : 


‘Where the rose-tree buds unbar, 
Where the purple pansies are, 
Where the crimson wildings play 
With the last-blown mountain may, 
Fairies are all glad and gay. 


“Where the snowy owlet sails, 
Where the tender gloom prevails, 
For the crypt of ages old, ° 
Lyric wine of amber gold 
Flows for thee, O poet bold! 


“ Holy men of long ago, 
Come, with faces all aglow: 
Underneath the fretted stones 
Pale Tradition sleeps and moans ; 
But above are angel-tones, 


“It is the sweetest night that ever fell; 
And as the young bird, that forsakes its shell, 
Thralled by the ardours of the mother-dove, 
Who bosoms it with unextinguished love, 
A spirit-poem, Earth’s delightful guest, 
Leaps to its life of music through my breast.” 


Not for the purpose of accusing Mr. Tennyson of plagiarism, but in 
order to shield Mr. Harris against the possible accusation of plagiarising 
from him, it is only right to add that the above passage was published 
before our Poet Laureate conceived, or at least expressed, his charming 
idea of the music of the nightingale sleeping in the little eggs of the 
parent-bird. The mention of parallelism to Mr. Tennyson suggests a 
much closer one with Mr. Swinburne ; for long before that erratic lyrist 
burst upon our ken, Mr. Harris had written his“ Farewell to Summer,” 
which, save for its clear pure atmosphere, might have been struck from 
the peculiarly melodious chords of the lyre of the author of the “Songs 
and Ballads,”— 
VOL. XXVII. 2H 
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“The chimes of the lyrical summer, 
The tones of the bird and the bee, 
That tunefully met the newcomer 
With airs of an infantile glee, 
Dissolve on the lips of the sea. 





“What ships of the blessed are sailing, 
In light o’er the hyaline floor, 
Afar in the sunset unveiling, 
Remote from the vapoury shore, 
Soft visions, returning no more! 





* Young children with zephyr-like dances, 
They dimple the musical sands ; 
The ocean, with queenly advances, 
Enfolds them with crystalline bands, 
White roses and pearls from her hands. 


“My heart, on the breast of the ocean, 
Reclines in a tremulous rest ; 
It vibrates with musical motion, 
It chimes to the songs of the blest ; 
It sings of the summer possest. 


“ Here all things that greet me are emblems 
Of life, in the newness begun; 
Yon ocean a radiant semblance, 
That rolls to the smile of the sun, 
Of peace that by loving is won. 
“ Roll on, in thy beautiful being, 
Glad ocean, with music afar ; 
Life bears me to meet the Allseeing, 
Where all the beatified are, 
With space at my feet like a star.” 


| This piece was composed in 1859, and published in 1860 ; and it is 
a wonderful anticipation of the style, manner, and music of Mr. Swin- 
burne. Indeed, it is just such a poem as Mr. Swinburne might 
produce in a moment of special inspiration. So far, however, he 
has, in our opinion, produced nothing so perfect and gemlike. One 
quotation more, and we will pass from “ Regina”: 
“ Pausing by this delicious shore, 
I chant the songs that bubble o’er 


From some diviner sea, 
That ebbless flows in me. 
“Whence do the poets’ thoughts descend, 
To words of wingéd flame, that tend, 
Or drop, in vocal rain, 
Upon the thirsty plain ? 


* We are but instruments, that thrill 
Responsive to His lyric will, 
Who pours the seas, like sand, 
In sunshine from His hand.” 
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Mr. Harris's longest and most ambitious poem has yet to be men- 
tioned. This is “A Lyric of the Golden Age ;” and its birth is dis- 
tinctly prophesied in the closing lines of “A Lyric of the Morning 
Land” : 

* Another lyric sleeps within 
Thy bosom now. ° ‘ ‘ 
Ere hath fallen. winter’s snow, 
Love shall sing, love shall wake, 
Poets’ hearts an Eden make.” 


It was early on Friday morning, October 19, while Mr. Brittan— 
of whom we shall have more to say presently—was conversing with 
Mr. Harris, that the latter was suddenly entranced, and commenced 
telling him straight off, in prose, the objects the spirits designed to 
accomplish. The account is too long for us to transcribe; but it may 
be found at page 23 of the Introduction to the work of which we are 
treating. Neither can we attempt to give an analysis of the poem. 
Again, we must be content with extracts. They shall be but two in 
number, and as unlike as possible to any we have yet quoted. Here 
is the first. A spectral column is chanting through the midnight 
gloom : 

“ Yes, the aged world is dead— 
Dead are all its mystic dreams; 
Angels from its thought are fled, 
Angels from its groves and streams ! 
Faith is lost, and being fled, 
In its loss the world is dead. 


‘ Yes, the aged world is dead— 
Mirth is gone from court and shrine; 
And a sensual pall is spread 
O’er the tomb of life divine. 
Hope is lost, and being fled, 
In its loss the world is dead. 


* Yes, the aged world is dead— 

Cold the heart, and dim the brain ; 
Wise men filch the orphan's bread, 
Fate and hate in temples reign. 
Love is lost, and being fled, 

in its loss the world is dead. 


* 


‘Then through all the midnight speeding, 
Like the wind Euroclydon 
O’er the sounding seas receding, 
Swept the stormy chorus on. 
The day of burning comes at last, 
The world is dead—the world is dead! 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter past— 
Youth, manhood, age, like vapours fled. 
Alas! Alas! 
2H 2 
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“ Sun, moon, and stars—groves, fields, and flowers, 
Ye pass away, ye pass away! 
Shrines, temples, minarets, and towers, 
Ye are but tombs where minds decay. 
Alas! Alas!” 


This is indeed a noble wail; and though it lacks the dash of culti-- 
vated doubt, the “pathetic minor,’ characteristic of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s lyre, it recalls analogous lines of his, quoted by us on another 
occasion. We have been much perplexed +o decide what should be our 
third and last quotation from this strange poem, abounding as it does: 
in remarkable passages. We have, however, fixed on one (much cur-— 
tailed), in which Mr. Harris, or rather the spirits speaking through 
him, described the necessary attributes of the poet : 


“ He should be universal as the light: 
He should have power to draw from common things 
Essential truth, and, rising o’er all fear 
Of papal devils and of pagan gods, 
Should recognise all spirits as his friends, 
And on the worst but harps of golden string 
Discordant now, but destined at the last 
To think, inspired with God’s own harmony, 
And make sweet music with the heavenly host.. 
He should be wise in simple things, and take 
Delight in childhood, and to every child 
Be near as Nature, fragrant as the rose; 
Suggesting by his presence and his smile 
A world above the natural. . o *. « 
He should be sceptical of all things base, 
And charitable of the faults of men, 
Discriminating ’twixt the faults that come 
From the young heart, undisciplined, unwise, 
But over-brimmed with generous impulses, 
Even as a crystal cup too full of wine, 
And those lean vices bred in monkish souls 
That neither multiply immortal deeds 
By marriage of eternal Truth and Love 
In their own natures, nor behold the deeds 
Of other men, bold, free, and beautiful, 
Without attainting them as traitors all. 

He should hold 

His gift in reverence. He should mould his life 
In Beauty’s perfect fashion, holding on, 
Columbus-like, through floods of thought unknown, 
Till tropic archipelagos of song, 
Till virgin continents of stately verse, 
Repay the bold adventure. Not elate 
By sudden joy, like maudlin fools with wine, 
He should remain the lord of his new realms, 
A godlike sovereign, ruling his sweet verse : 
Like Prospero in his enchanted isle, 
He should partake the bounty of the world, 
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As if he were the universal guest. 

Death should grow beautiful at his approach, 
And doff its starless mantle of the night, 
And stand apparelled in empurpled gold, 
And open that wide wonder-world that lies 
Beyond the confines of mortality ; 

And radiant Genii, ruling each a world 

Of choiring Cherubim, should be his friends.” 


We fancy there will be no two opinions about the lofty poetical 
eloquence of this passage, which is of course finer still in its complete 
state. But, when that is granted, how about the spiritualistic origin 
<laimed for it? That, we daresay, will interest many of our readers 
far more than its literary features. To this point, then, let us betake 
ourselves. We have mentioned the name of Mr. 8. B. Brittan, of 
New York. He is, in a sense, the editor of Mr. Harris’s poems. He 
has constantly acted as amanuensis to Mr.-Harris, whilst the latter, 
played on by the spirits, was delivering himself of his verse ; and he 
it is who has written a long preface to the poem we have last been 
-considering. In it he informs us that the first half of “ A Lyric of 
the Golden Age” was dictated at the Irving House, in New York, at 
intervals, in the course of December and January, 1854-5. During the 
progress of the delivery, a number of ladies and gentlemen were present 
from time to time, for the purpose of observing the results of spiritual 
agency as developed through him. Of these he names Professor 
Mapes, Dr. and Mrs. Warner, a Mr. Evangelidis from Athens, Mr. 
4zreen (an artist), Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs, of the Irving House, Mrs. 
Dow, Messrs. Partridge, Fishbough, and himself. The persons men- 
tioned are, naturally enough, unknown to us ; but there, at any rate, are 
their names. We wish we could transcribe the whole of what Mr. 
Brittan calls the “mundane history of. the poem,” in which he gives the 
most minute account of what happened on the various occasions of its 
delivery, which occupied altogether about ninety-four hours — “ the 
greater part being dictated with a rapidity only limited by the capacity 
of the amanuensis to follow the utterance.” We ought to add that 
Mr. Brittan, though the principal, was not the only amanuensis ; and 
that during the greater portion of the time thus employed, Mr. Harris’s 
sensation was either wholly suspended, or greatly diminished, and he 
seemed to be quite oblivious of external circumstances and objects. 

And who, it may be asked, is Mr. Lake Harris, who thus professes 
to communicate to us the productions of the poetical spirits of the 
-other world, and who, in any case, can certainly produce some very 
remarkable poetry of his own? Mr. Harris is an Englishman—we 
believe a Yorkshireman—by birth; but he accompanied his parents 
to America, in 1827, when he was only three years old. Consequently, 
he is now forty-five years of age. He was for a long time a noted 
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preacher of the Universalist denomination of New York. He subse- 
quently visited his native land: the exquisite poem we have quoted, 
“ Farewell to Summer,” having been composed, we believe, at Whitby, 
from which place he dates several other sorts of verses, written in 1809 
—none of these, however, as far as we can make out, claiming any 
supernatural origin. We do not know how long Mr. Harris remained 
in this country; but about 1863, we find him back in the United 
States, at Amenia, Duchess county, prospering as a banker and agri- 
culturist. In October 1867, however, he had a direct intimation from 
God's Spirit, in obedience to which he founded, in Chatanqua county, 
on the southerly shore of Lake Erie, a community, whose principle, 
or “pivot,” is “ Open or Divine Respiration.” Eight hundred acres 
were bought by Mr. Harris himself, and as many more have been 
purchased with the money of the associates, the whole being held by 
him in trust for the community. Its adult members number about 
sixty. There is also a‘hired corps of labourers, mostly Swedes, who 
are employed because the members themselves, though all working 
diligently, are not sufficient for the purpose. We do not profess at 
all to understand what “Open or Divine Respiration ” is, though we 
have given it our best attention; but when we have said that Sweden- 
borg furnishes the doctrinal and philosophical bases of the fabric, to 
which Mr. Harris has been led by Providence to add other and vital 
matters, and that the views of the community on love and marriage 
are severely orthodox, with certain supersensual notions superadded, 
the germs at least of which may be found in that strange work, 
Swedenborg’s “ Conjugal Love,” we shall have done accurate justice at 
least to Mr. Harris's scheme. One more remarkable fact in connection 
with it remains to be mentioned. One of Mr. Harris’s companions at 
Chatanqua is no less a personage than Mr. Laurence Oliphant, the 
author of “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” “ Minnesota, or 
the Far West,” &c., the private secretary of Lord Elgin, when that 
nobleman was (in 1857) sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to China, 
for a time the English representative in Japan, and afterwards, for a 
brief period, M.P. for the Stirling Burghs. He was once a person of 
considerable note among us; and he now, we are told, “finds his 
harmonious destiny in digging in the soil on the shore of Lake Erie, 
in the name of the Lord.” With him is his mother, Lady Oliphant ; 
and with her, her former lady’s-maid, “living together on terms of 
perfect equality.” 

We shall revert to Mr. Harris and his poems before we close our 
paper; but here it becomes necessary to state, that he by no means 
stands alone in his claims to be a mere harp in the hands of invisible 
spirits. We are, however, acquainted with only one other individual 
advancing such pretensions, whose poetry excites our curiosity by 
virtue of its goodness. This is Migs Lizzie Doten, whose “ Poems 
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from the Inner Life” now lie before us. In a simply and sensibly- 
written preface, she states her experiences from childhood upwards. 
The volume is divided into two portions. The first or smaller portion 
contains compositions, ayowedly “ wrought out of the brain bythe slow 
process of thought;” the secend and larger one consists of com- 
munications under spirit-influence. The names of particular spirits 
communicating were not discernible by her in every instance. As a 
rule, however, they were ; and among them figure the names of Edgar 
Allan Poe, Burns, and Shakespeare. The communications of the first 
were the most frequent ; and we must content ourselves with quoting 
part of one poem professing to come from that source. It may add to 
the interest with which many people will read it, if we state that 
Mr. Anthony Trollope was present at its delivery in America, and 


was much struck by the scene and the poem. Its name is “The 
Kingdom” : 


“Twas the ominous month of October— 
How the memories rise in my soul! 
How they swell like a sea in my soul! 

When a spirit, sad, silent, and sober, 
Whose glance was a word of control, 

Drew me down to the dark Lake Avernus, 
In the desolate kingdom of Death— 

To the mist-covered Lake of Avernus, 
In the ghoul-haunted kingdom of Death. 

* And there, as I shivered and waited, 

I talked with the souls of the dead— 
With those whom the living call dead ; 
The lawless, the lone, and the hated, 
Who broke from their bondage and fled— 
From madness and misery fled. 
Each word was a burning eruption, 
That leapt from a crater of flame— 
A red lava-tide of corruption, 
That out of life’s sediment came, 
From the scoriac nature God gave them, 
Compounded of glory and shame. 
“Tt was there the Eumerides found us, 
In sight of no shelter or shore— 
No beacon or light from the shore: 
They lashed up the white waves around us, 
We sank in the waters’ wild roar ; 
But not to the regions infernal, 
Through billows of sulphurous flame, 
But unto the City Eternal, 
The Home of the Blessed, we came.” 


Arriving at the gate of the Beautiful City, one of the company, 
“a proud prelate,” addresses— 


“A beautiful, beautiful child, 
A golden-haired, azure-eyed child,” 








hi 
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who is standing “in the midst of the mystical splendour,” and claims 
to be admitted to heaven by virtue of his sins having been forgiven, 
and his soul washed clean by the orthodox method: 


“The child stood in silence and wonder, 
Then bowed down her beautiful head; 
And even as fragrance is shed 

From the lilacs the waves have swept under, 
She meekly and tenderly said, 
So simply and truthfully said: 

‘In vain do ye seek to behold Him; 

He dwells in no temple apart; 

The height of the heavens cannot hold Him, 
And yet He is here in my heart— 
He is here, and He will not depart.’ 

“Then out from the mystical splendour, 

The swift-changing, crystalline light, 
The rainbow-hued, scintillant light, 
Gleamed faces more touching and tender 
Than ever had greeted our sight— 
Our sun-blinded, death-darkened sight ; 
And they sang: ‘ Welcome home to the kingdom, 
Ye earth-born and serpent-beguiled ! 
The Lord is the light of this kingdom, 
And His temple the heart of a child— 
Of a trustful and teachable child; 
Ye are born to the life of the kingdom— 
Receive and believe as a child.” 


It will probably be confessed, on all hands, that this is a very 
beautiful little poem, and—if in nothing else, at any rate in style—an 
admirable imitation of Edgar Allan Poe. But it is an imitation, and 
nothing more, some will say. Possibly ; in our opinion, probably, if 
not certainly. Miss Lizzie Doten, however, asseverates that it is 
nothing of the kind. “The first poem,” she says in her preface, 
“delivered by Poe came to me far more unexpectedly than any other. 
The supposition has been presented, that I, or the one who wrote the 
poem, must have been very familiar with the writings of Poe. As no 
one wrote the poem for me, consequently I am the only one that can 
answer to the supposition; and I can say, most conscientiously, that 
previous to that time, I had never read, to my knowledge, any of his 
poems, save ‘The Raven,’ and I had not seen that for several years. 
Indeed, I have read, comparatively speaking, very little poetry in the 
course of my life, and have never made the style of any author a 
study. I can describe the influence of Poe as a species of mental 
intoxication. After giving one of his poems, I was usually quite ill 
for several days.” 

As regards a prior acquaintance by her with the writings of Poe, 
we can only express our opinion, that Miss Doten is labouring under 
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some mistake ; and though this opinion will probably be shared by 
most people, without any proof at all, we may as well confirm it by 
indirect but, to our thinking, very forcible testimony. In the same 
preface Miss Doten says: “ Among the spiritual poems will be found 
two purporting to come from Shakespeare. I do not think that the 
poems in themselves come up to the productions of his master-mind.” 
‘They do not—indeed, they are poor in the extreme. 

But before drawing the obvious inference from this fact, let us, as 
we promised, revert for a moment to Mr. Lake Harris. Considerable 
portions of “A Lyric of the Golden Age,” though none that we have 
quoted, purport to come from Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Pollok; 
and Mr. Harris, on other occasions, has been inspired also by Poe. 
But mark the result! His professed messages from Poe are just as 
excellent, and as strikingly resemble the known and indisputable 
compositions of that writer, as those transmitted by him through Miss 
Doten. What proceeds from Pollok is very superior to anything 
that ever proceeded from that very blank rhymester in his natural 
condition ; what professes to come from Shelley and Keats strongly 
recalls the compositions in the flesh of those two glorious bards, but 
recalls them only to suggest a painful absence of their real afjlatus ; 
whilst the “ Prophecy,” attributed to the spirit of Byron, has abso- 
lutely nothing in common with the earthly utterances of that supreme 
singer but the Spenserian metre of “Childe Harold.” Are not the 
facts obvious, and is not the inference inevitable? We have no wish 
to depreciate Poe’s poetical faculties; but his poems are peculiarly 
imitable, and Mr. Harris and Miss Doten imitate them equally well. 
Pollok’s poetry is not poetry at all, but mere rubbish—sometimes 
tame, sometimes pompous; and Mr. Harris, who is a poet, could not 
possibly write down to them. Of Shelley and Keats, the manner, and 
even the sentiments, are to be simulated, but the real soul and aroma 
are beyond imitation; and this is precisely what happened to Mr. 
Harris, when inspired by them. But Shakespeare and Byron, the 
Dioscuri of English song, utterly baffle imitation; and whilst Mr. 
Harris’s communications from the one bear no resemblance to his 
known productions, the communications from the other, on Miss 
Doten’s own confession, “ scarcely come up to that master-mind.” 

Do we then intend to propound the conclusion, that Mr. Lake Harris 
and Miss Lizzie Doten are conscious impostors, trying to palm off 
upon us natural compositions as supernatural compositions? Not at 
all. To say nothing of the lady, of whose good faith we are amply 
satisfied, the man who could write, of his own accord, such poetry as 
we have quoted from Mr. Harris’s works, and found so honest, and in 
many respects admirable, a community as the one we have described, 
could not well have any inducement to play the part of a literary 
rogue. We do not say the thing is absolutely impossible, but it is 
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to the last degree improbable. Nor does it seem to us at all necessary 
to fall back upon so harsh a supposition, in order to question the 
origin Mr. Harris himself ascribes to his poetry. We believe him to 
be a victim, partly to his own imagination, and partly to the rapidity 
with which, no doubt, much of his poetry, so to speak, flows from 
him. In Mr. Brittan’s preface to “An Epic of the Starry Heaven” 
occurs the following extract from Mozart’s own account of the way in 
which he came by some of his happiest musical compositions :— 

“When all goes well with me—when I am in a carriage, or walk- 
ing, or when I cannot slecp at night—the thoughts come streaming 
in upon me most fluently ; whence, or how, is more than I can tell. 
Then follow the counterpoint and the clang of the different instru- 
ments; and if I am not disturbed, my soul is fixed, and the thing 
grows greater, and broader, and clearer; and I have it all in my 
head, even when the piece is a long one ; and I see it like a beautiful 
picture—not hearing the beautiful parts in succession, as they must be 
played, but the whole at once. That is the delight.” 

No doubt. And any truly inspired artist, whether poet, painter, or 
musician, must have had similar experiences. But to such inspira- 
tions most people will probably think it quite unnecessary to attach 
any more definite meaning than has hitherto been involved in that 
phrase. There is no serious pretence that Mr. Harris or Miss Doten 
all at once improvised excellent poems, without any premeditation. 
Miss Doten’s account is, that “they were not like lightning flashes, 
coming unheralded. Several days before they were given, I had inti- 
mations of them. Oftentimes I would awake from a deep slumber, 
and detached fragments would be floating through my mind.” Again, 
in the case of Mr. Harris’s “A Lyric of the Morning Land,” a period 
of as long as from January to August elapsed before “the archetypal 
ideas, internally unwrought, descended into the externals of the mind, 
uttered themselves in speech, and were transcribed as spoken by the 
Medium.” If we except the strangeness of its phraseology, this 
account does not much differ from the account many, if not most, 
poets would give of the genesis of their compositions. Superadd a 
firm faith in Spiritualism apart from poetry, and the beliefs and states 
of Mr. Harris, of Miss Doten, and others, become not altogether 
unintelligible. 

We daresay that impartial people will still be of opinion that a 
residuum of difficulty remains behind, which must be explained either 
by the imputation of a little touch of imposture, or by granting that 
there is a something more in Spiritualism than is usually allowed. 
Be this as it may, we have thought it necessary, whilst attempting to 
take a more or less comprehensive view of the “ Poetry of the Period,” 
to give an account of this little-known and obscure branch of it. Its 
literary merits, we think, are obvious. Not so evident, perhaps, are its 
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faults ; but to these we are by no means blind. The poetry we have 
been reviewing is often more remarkable for sound than sense ; though, 
generally, the two are fairly combined. It is rather monotonous in 
tone, deficient in very decided originality, and too suggestive of the 
works of other poets whose style and manner of thought are most 
easily copied. There is nothing in it to raise our estimate of the 
“Poetry of the Period ;” but it must candidly be said that it fully 
deserves to be mentioned in connection with it, and is worthy of the 
age which is its real parent, if scarcely of that invisible land to which 
it ascribes its birth. 
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A Lovers’ Onarrel. 
By Katuarine S, Macquorm. 


Parr I, 
“* Anp I say it isn’t 

“Fanny !”—a pause after the word, as if the speaker tried to get 
rid of a lump in his throat—“ you're playing the fool ; you’ve no more 
notion how I love you than you have of the height you're standing 
at above the sea. I tell you, I’d rather see you lying down there, 
washed up by the tide, than know that you want to go back again to 
the beach of your own will, and be looked at by that lath-and-plaster 
fellow of a captain.” 

And yet, while the fierce words pass the young fisherman’s lips, he 
takes a firm grasp of his companion’s arm, lest some sudden movement 
should draw her nearer the giddy edge. 

The sun had begun to set when these two, John Fry and Fanny 
Heywood, began to quarrel, and now he has just sunk into the 
purple bed of clouds risen up from the-sea to receive him. There has 
been a scene of magnificent and fast-changing colour: crimson, and 
purple, and gold—now by turns, now all at once—have held their places 
on the tender ground of chrysolite-green, fast fading into grey ; though 
its final hue lingers among the rock-pools below the cliffs, mingled 
with rosy gleams that reflect themselves from scattered cloud-lines. 
The ragged perpendicular cliff rises some four hundred feet above the 
sea, and about a third way down its steep side runs the path or ledge 
on which the lovers stand. They care nothing for the sunset, nor 
for the exquisite scene below them. On the right the tiny village 
nestling in the gorge of high hills—on one side wooded to the base, 
on the other a precipice of rock rich in brown and purple shadows— 
every here and there in its depths revealing a glimpse of the white 
foaming river, that comes struggling and tumbling over huge grey 
stones to the sea; while farther still on the right stretches a range 
of lofty cliffs, the hoes of which mock the power of words to render, 
as successfully as they elude the painter’s resources to depict—crim- 
son, purple, violet of richest tones everywhere relieved by tufts of 
bright golden blossoms, and the fresh green of ladyfern that fringes 
the , jagged edges. 

John and ry anny have disputed before this evening, but only for a 
few sentences ; and then a kiss from him, or a tear in her sweet eyes, 
has brought the matter to a standstill. But this quarrel wears a more 
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serious aspect. John looks absolutely threatening. He is a strong 
well-built young fellow, with a true South of England face—a face 
that is saturated with sunshine, that puts one in mind, all at once, of 
ripe August cornfields ; and, taken in conjunction with his rich curly 
hair and beard, of October nuts and squirrels. But the deep black 
eyes, that match so well with this golden-brown, have none of their 
usual expression ; they are full of angry gleams, and through his parted 
lips you can see his teeth set hard. 

Fanny looks up, and meets this stern compelling glance ; meets it, 
too—as you may tell by the quiver of her rosy mouth—just when a 
loving name or a caress might have prevailed over the perverse spirit 
that was rising. 

It is a puzzle that she has been able (living so near the sea) to 
keep her skin so white and delicate-looking. Her hair nearly matches 
her lover's, but her eyes are not so deep in colour: there is a tinge 
of true hazel in hers, that shines out with almost a golden glitter as 
John takes hold of her arm. She thinks he means to make her 
prisoner. 

“Let me go, will you? I’m not your wife yet, John; and I don’t 
know that I ever will be.” 

He draws his hand away. 

“Come—come, Fanny; you're talking nonsense now. I was a 
minute ago, maybe. Why should you and me quarrel about a thing 
which can’t happen, if you'll only let yourself be guided 

The girl’s eyes fill with sudden angry tears. 

“Tm not quarrelling; I only say you don’t put any trust in me. 
Why ” (she tosses her head scornfully), “even if I choose to go home 
by the beach, and Mr. Russell and Captain Standish are there, and 
they say a civil word to me—what am I the worse for it, I’d like to 
know ? I suppose you'd like me to wear a mask next, with just two holes 
to see out of. Everything that is pretty is looked at, you know it is, 
and why not girls as well as anything else? I say again, yours isn’t 
what I call having trust in me—that it isn’t.” 

The golden light is quenched in the tears, that fairly run over. 
Fanny’s eyes now are almost as dark as her lover’s, and tenderness seems. 
to be swimming in them. If John could only have held out against 
them for two minutes, he might have made his own terms with the 
pretty, wayward, spoiled girl ; but a sensible lover would be a pheno- 
menon worthy of exhibition, and John was not a phenomenon. 

The next minute he had Fanny in his arms straining her to his 
heart, kissing off her tears, and calling himself a “rough jealous fool” 
for having brought them there. 

“No, John—you're not a fool, but you are jealous, you know you 
are; and if you go on like this when we're married, you'll break my 
heart, John,” comes out of those pouting coral lips. 
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“T’ll never be jealous unless you give me cause, Fanny,” he says, 
his honest face growing grave again. “ But, you see, men and women 
have different natures. You can fly in a passion and get out of it, all 
in no time, and be as sweet and smiling as if nothing had happened; 
but that is not the way with us—anyhow, it’s not with such a sulky 
chap as me. Once I’m put up I get out of bounds, and as to seeing 
you laughing and talking with that young fool of a captain—why, if 
I was to catch you at it, I don’t know what I mightn’t be tempted 
to——” 

“You're threatening now, John,” Fanny pouts, and draws herself 
away a little. 

There is an uneasy look on her lover’s face. He loves Fanny with 
all his heart and strength. He has known her from the time they 
went crab-hunting together among the rocks with the rest of the 
village children ; and yet, though his heart is so fast bound to her that 
he could never tear it away, he has no sure trust in the wilful 
bewitching girl. When he thinks of the future—Fanny as his wife 
and the mistress of his home—an undefined shifting fear is apt to 
come between John and his certainty of happiness, a fear near akin 
to that he has felt among the treacherous quicksands farther east 
when he has been seeking anchorage. . 

He answers, almost solemnly: “Am I threatening, darling ? Then 
I don’t mean it. I mean warning, not threatening. You see, I 
hayen’t got so many words to fit my meanings to, as such a clever 
little lass as you, Fanny: all I mean is, I want to put it clear to you 
that when you're, maybe, meaning no harm, only a little teazing 
in play, you're playing with feelings a man can’t keep under; it’s as 
if the devil was let loose in me, I know. You don’t think men 
murder one another of set purpose, do you, Fanny, when thev’re them- 
selves ?” 

Fanny turns white, and retreats still farther from the cliff’s edge ; 
then she gives a little forced laugh. 

“T must say, John, you've got strange notions of pleasant talk: 
first, you scold me till I cry, and then you speak about murder. Now 
I must go home, and if you can’t trust me to go by the beach, I'll 
take the long way over the cliffs. Are you satisfied now, sir ?” 

Satisfied! John is radiant at such unexpected sweet submission, for 
the road on ahead over the cliffs is just two miles round for Fanny, 
and when they began to quarrel she had said nothing should induce 
her to go home unless she went by the beach, where, as John knew, 
Captain Standish and his friend are pacing up and down in front of the 
little bay. “ You little duck!” he says, and John offers up a good deal 
of atonement in word and act, which Fanny receives with many smiles 
and blushes, and at last he lets her go. 

“Why not go by the lane?” he asks. 
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Fanny nods. “Iwas just thinking so,” she says, and she looks 
back over her shoulder, and smiles like an angel. John thinks. 

But the smile fades out of her face more quickly than the rose- 
colour from those long ribbon-like cloud-lines. By the time she 
reaches the end of the rock-path her forehead is dinted with a frown. 

The path ends its shelf-like course along the cliff, and slopes down 
to the left in a steep descent to the road leading to the beach; on the 
right it mounts as steeply to the upper part of the village. A lane 
with high hedges fringed with plumy fronds of ladyfern, and nearer the 
ground, rarer more minute kinds nestle like green tassels in the chinks 
of loose-piled masses of stone hidden by long satin strips of hart’s- 
tongue. 

Fanny stands frowning still where the three ways meet. She is 
hinking about John. 

“J don’t believe he thinks half enough about me—he wouldn't 
dare be so masterful if he did!” And then (for a good intention repented 
of seldom gets a second hearing) Fanny tells herself she is an idiot. 
“ A nice slave I shall be when I’m married, if I’m never to look at 
any one or speak to any one but him. What's the use of good looks 
if they're all to be hidden out of sight ?” and she hardens herself 
in this one idea, of her own beauty and the amount of admiration 
due to it. 

She stands still, looking wistfully down the steep lane to the beach. 
A sound of voices comes up to her, a hearty laugh, and then some words 
which bring a blush to her cheeks—a blush of pleasure : her lips part, 
and her head is thrown back saucily, as two gentlemen come in sight 
sauntering up the path. 

“ By Jove! this is lucky.” 

Captain Standish takes his cigar out of his mouth, and says, “Good 
evening !” 

He is a tall fair youth, with pale hair and eyes; there is a washed- 
out look about him. Mr. Russell has a more manly aspect; he is 
short and thickset, something of the bull-terrier breed. 

Fanny is in such a flutter of vanity and delight, that she hardly 
knows what is said to her, or what she answers. She has quite for- 


gotten her intention of going straight home, and stands listening and 
laughing while the captain talks. 





Part II. 


Joun stands listening too—just where Fanny left him—listening, and 
yet not hearing the querulous scream of the sea-gulls at the foot of 
the cliff, dipping their black-tipped wings in the creaming curl of the 
waves, and then rising in sudden flight with fanning outspread 
feathers, or sinking again slowly as the air resists their pinions. 
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But John is not frowning. He smiles at himself. He thinks that 
he has wronged Fanny by his half-formed fears. “ Dear little creature ! 
how good and docile she is, after all! A girl’s worth nothing if she 
hasn’t a spirit of her own. Ah! at Bideford there'll be none of these 
fellows coming down to plague honest men !” 

John Fry came back yesterday from Bideford: he has an uncle 
there, a fisherman, who has offered him a half-share of his boat and 
his business for a very moderate compensation. 

“ John !—John Fry, I say! Hollo !-—where are yo ?” 

A coastguard, in blue flannel and a shiny hat, comes running 
along the rocky ledge, as easily as if it were six fect wide. 

He stops short when he sees John, sets his legs wide apart, and 
both hands go down to the bottom of his pockets. 

“ Well, Davie ?” 

“ Look alive!” says Davie, with a red face, and jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder. ‘ Yer wanted below ; the Bideford boat is off the 
rocks, and there’s one awanting yo.” 

* Wanting of me ?” 

John pulls off his wideawake, doubles it up, and then flattens it 
out with his strong brown hand; finally, this proceeding having 
failed to solve his perplexity, moves on to where Davie’s thumb is 
pointing. 

“There'll be a bit of a gale to-night afore the boat reaches Mine- 
head,” says Davie; and then he stands still and lights his pipe, while 
John Fry hurries down to the beach. 

Unless he had scrambled down the face of the crag—a bold feat for 
even so fearless a climber—he must follow the path Fanny has taken, 
but he is not thinking about Fanny as he hurries along. His uncle at 
Bideford was an old man; he had already had one seizure, and this 
might be another. John had few friends or relations, but those he had 
he loved with the intensity of a deep strong nature, and his heart was 
fall of anxious fear for his uncle: he had left him so well and hearty,. 
and so full of warm sympathy with his nephew's happiness. 

So that when John, in his headlong race, comes suddenly upon the 
group—or, rather, the pair, for Mr. Russell has moved off to a discreet 
distance—the young fisherman is so bewildered, that for an instant he 
stands in silent wonder. 

For an instant only. It is quite dark in the narrow lane between 
those high fern-crowned hedges. Before one can note the changes 
that have come into the two faces, so near to each other—for Captain 
Standish’s whiskers touch Fanny’s cheek as he whispers—John’s hand 
is on the captain’s shoulder, and the captain stumbles backwards into 
the hedge. 

“Keep your distance, will you?” John says, fiercely; “that. 
young woman is not free to listen to your foolery !” 
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He has grasped Fanny’s arm while he speaks, and now he hurries 
her along with him back by the way he came. 

Vehement action has calmed down the tempest of his anger. As he 
strides along, he is forcing himself to decide what he shall say to 
Fanny. 

He has a dim remembrance of the point where he left Davie, 
and he stops short of that. The light has faded so completely 
that he can only just see Fanny’s face plainly. 

She is very white and trembling. She remembers what John 
said just now about murder, and as self is usually paramount in 
her thoughts, her terror is that he means to fling her over on 
to the sharp-pointed rocks below—terror so great, so paralysing, 
that she cannot even shriek for help. Even if she could, her 
voice would be powerless against the wailing, screaming sea-gulls, 
and the roar of the waves as the wind lashes them into foaming 
heights. 

But John has no mind to harm her. Spite of all, he loves her 
still, but he has learned at last to put trust in his own misgivings, 
instead of Fanny Heywood. 

“Fanny,” he says, in a choked voice, “I brought you here to 
tell you what must be said between us two.” 

He stops and tries to clear his voice, but it remains hoarse in 
spite of him. Fanny takes a little comfort, and looks up, but his 
stern set face brings back all her fear: she clasps her hands over 
her eyes, and cries out with terror. 

The strong awful calm that had come to John after his first 
outburst gives way at the cry, and his anger breaks through like 
a groundswell, betokening how deep it lies hidden away. 

“Be quiet!” he says, savagely, and then the sharp pain at his 
heart nerves him, as pain will nerve to self-mastery. 

“Fanny, when I asked you if you could love me well enough to be 
my wife, I thought of you as a man thinks of a true woman. I 
thought I wasn’t worthy of your love, even though I gave you my 
heart and soul in exchange. I gave em you, Fanny; you have been 
first and foremost in every thought I’ve had since then. I’m not 
making a merit of so doing—I don’t know as I can take them back. 
God knows how I love you still, but I'll not take a wife who’s not 
eontent with the love I’ve got to give her, who'll not keep herself for 
me alone. I'll not put myself in the danger of marrying where I 
can’t trust.” 

She had kept her eyes hidden, and he had not seen the shame and 
the sorrow that had filled them, but his last words stung her into 
sudden fire. 

“Nobody asks you to” (her voice has the taunting ring in it he is 
least able to bear). “I’m not likely to ask any man to marry me, 
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Mr. Fry—least of all one whom I’ve made a great mistake by ever 
having anything to do with. I always felt I’d thrown myself away, 
and now I’m sure of it. Im fit for something better than a fisher- 
man’s wife, I can tell you—a rough brute_that has no manners for 
his betters. Let me go.” 

She pushes past him, and at the same moment Davie lounges up. 

“Did you hear a signal?” he says. “I’m thinkin’ it came from 
beyond Hedden’s Mouth. Come on and tell the lieutenant. Why, 
man, where be ye going, off in the dark alone; ‘ull help noane: wait 
and gie me a help wi’ the lifeboat.” 

John only shook off the grasp his friend had laid on his coat, and 
hurried off into the darkness. 

“Well, ’m blowed!” says Davie; “ there'll be summut more than 
common amiss wi a steady chap like that ‘un afore he’d run a mucker 
along the cliff-edge inthe dark.’ And Davie hurries back to tell the 
lieutenant of the signal he fancies he has heard. 


Part III. 


THAT NIGHT no one but the children went to bed in the little fishing 
village. 

At about eight o'clock Davie had spread the alarm of a ship off 
the Hedden’s Mouth, and the danger was too well known not to 
rouse a stirring sympathy in all who heard the tidings. Lieutenant 

toberts and his men had soon put off in the lifeboat, and more than 
one of the fishing-boats had followed ; though the sea was now so wild 
that some of the older men shook their heads, and muttered that, “It 
were a clean temptin’ of Providence.” Even in the upper village 
stray rumours of the excitement below kept folk waking. 

Fanny Heywood lived alone with her father. He had been village 
schoolmaster, but was superannuated now, and almost childish; his 
chief ideas being the correctness and spotless condition of his clothing, 
and the beauty and irresistible charms of his daughter Fanny. He 
saw no use whatever in sitting up burning candle just because a ship 
had been so stupid as to get on the rocks, and he told his daughter she 
would do wisely if she went to bed too. 

Fanny gave him a careless answer; but when he had fairly gone 
upstairs, she placed herself at the window and looked out, in hopes 
of hearing news from some passer-by. 
~ The girl’s heart was very heavy to-night. She had not said one 
word to her father. She had joked, and Jaughed, and tried to bear her- 
self bravely ; but the pent-up sorrow grew in its struggle to find vent— 
in the deep lone stillness it made her heart heavy as lead. 

The night was very dark. anny put her head out of the lattice 
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as she heard a far-off sound, and the wind swirling round the house 
in a wild gust blew her hair into her eyes. The sound came nearer, 
heavy and lumbering, not like a mere footstep. 

“Who's there ?” she calls, as it comes nearer; there is a strong 
sudden horror in her, though she could not have found a name 
for it. 

“Tt’s me—Davie. Ibe in a barrow from the rocks down yonder.” 

“He’s fallen and smashed his ankle,’ says a deep voice, which 
Fanny recognises as that of the second in command at the coastguard 
station; “I had to come back, so I've brought him along.” 

“Ts the ship safe?” says Fanny. 

“Well, yes” (the man speaks sulkily); “she cried out before she was 
hurt. There’s one of the boats stove in that came out after the life- 
boat.” 

Fanny’s heart gives a sudden bound. “Is any one hurt besides 
Davie?” she says, in a faint scared voice. 

“Well, yes; and I must go on, miss, now. I’m come in to fetch 
the doctor out to Joe Porter and another poor fellow 

“Ts John Fry down helping with you?” she says. 

Davie strikes in; the gasping tone of Fanny’s words has roused 
him. 

“Tm not easy in my mind,” he says. “John Fry left me all in a 
hurry to go off to the rocks, and there’s no one seen or heard on him 
since. John’s not the lad to stan’ by wi’ his hands in his pockets 
while folks is wanting help.” 

Before his words are spoken Fanny is out of the cottage-door. She 
ean see the two figures in the vague indistinct light—a light that seems 
fraught in itself w vith doubt and fear. With all her haste, that strange 
mechanical quality we call “habit” makes Fanny take down a shawl , 
which hangs in the passage, and wrap it round her head and shoulders 

as she runs into the road. She puts out her hand till it touches the 
pero arm : 

“Mr, Evans, tell any one you see to send help to the foot of the 
cliffs; and tell Lieutenant Roberts 'm gone there to look for John 
Fry.” 

“Gone alone—God help her!” But as he speaks there is nothing 
but the vague indistinct glimmer round Evans and his charge. Fanny 
has sped on far out of sight, down the steep fern-banked lane, lighter 
than it had been in the upper village, for the sea is before her. 

She guesses that the fishermen are not gone to bed, and she knocks 
loudly at the first door she comes to. 

An old man opens it, very old and feeble, with a face honeyeombed 
with wrinkles. He has a lantern in his hand, and he holds it up to 
examine his visitor. 

“Let me have it, Father Pugsley,” says the girl, taking the 
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lantern with a grasp he is powerless to resist. “If there’s a man 
or a boy in the house with you, send them after me to the foot of 
Ragged Jack.” 

The wonderful power of instinct has told her that, if any harm has 
come to John, her conduct has caused it. She sees him hurrying along 
the cliff-path, when she left him with those taunting words on her 
lips. She knows every inch of the path, and John’s loving, protect- 
ing care has taught her too well its dangers. At the foot of this 
massive pile of grey rocks, which the villagers call “ Ragged Jack,” the 
path seems to end suddenly—so abrupt is the angle it makes round 
the jagged mass. Fanny shudders when she thinks of the jutting-out 
crags below, and how much care and caution it would require, in the 
darkness, to follow the abrupt turns of the slippery uneven path. 
This is scarcely a thought. She hurries on so fast that visions of 
what may have befallen her lover seem to lure her on to reach them 
as they move in bodily shape before her. At another time Fanny 
would have been frightened of the lonely darkness; now she heeds 
nothing but the longing to find her lover, before any one else can reach 
him. 

She is near the point, when a sudden gust of wind blows out her 
light—not for long. She has seen, as she carried it, that old Pugsley 
had left matches inside the lantern. But that moment of utter dark- 
ness, all alone on that giddy height, with the moaning, gulping sound 
of the hushing waves below, shakes Fanny from head to foot. 

What if she cannot find him? What if he has fallen to the bottom 
of the cliff, and the hungry waves, ebbing back, have carried him 
along with them for ever ? 

Her fingers grow unnerved and trembling—she cannot relight the 
lantern. Even if she finds him he will not be alive. He may be 
an undistinguishable mass of broken bones and wounds—too dreadful 
to think of. 

Flame at last, and with it the girl’s courage rekindles. She trembles 
still, but she draws her shawl more closely round her, and goes forward, 
not so fast, but more steadily. 

There is a heart, after all, in her vain little body—a heart that 
almost, for the first time in her life, is speaking to her more of another 
than of herself—and the longing to help and comfort John for his 
own sake is overmastering any selfish dread. 

She stops, and holds the lantern high above her head. Just 
before her, black in the vague light, Ragged Jack stands out as if to 
stop her way. A sudden chill at ‘her heart, and she lowers her lantern 
to the path’s edge. Fanny could never remember why she did this— 
it was a strong impelling instinct. She looks, and then she shrinks 
back, sick and white, against the rock-wall beside her. If John yet 
lives, he is lying below where she stands. The path is broken away, 
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and there are signs that large bits of rock have been freshly loosened 
from its edge and hurled down to the sea. 

And asthe reality forces itself upon Fanny, that she must descend that 
fearful precipice alone in the darkness, face to face with the moaning, 
wailing sea—a moaning and wailing which echoes, heavily and hope- 
lessly, every thought of terror—Fanny’s eourage flies in one long 
shuddering sigh, and she sinks on her knees sobbing. 

The attitude, or a power beyond her, brings prayer to her lips: 
“Qh, my Father !—save him—help me!” The words seem to nerve 
her—perhaps they remind her she is not so helpless. She lies down 
on her face, and drags herself to the edge. “ John !—John Fry !— 
John, darling! do you hear me ?” 

The wind is lulling fast, and her voice sounds clear through the 
night-air. 

No answer comes; the silence seems more awful, and the moan of 
the waves more awfully true in their foreboding. 

Desperately, she raises herself, and sends her voice out in one loud 
piercing cry. 

Then she strains her ear to listen. 

Far off—seemingly as far as the bay on the other side of Ragged 
Jack—an answer comes, but in a sound of many voices; and then 
nearer, almost close, so it seems by contrast, a feeble whistle. 

All her fears are gone; she only chides at her own delay. Still 
holding the lantern in one hand, she feels her way cautiously, foot 
by foot, down the cliff, till she finds at last a standing-place. She 
knows where she is now; the crag juts out here into a huge jagged 
rock, with a bush or two on it, and then goes sheer down to the sea. 

Again, close beside her, the whistle sounds louder than before. 

She calls, but no answer comes; and then she holds the lantern so 
that its light falls below her. 

Close to her—so close that her next downward footstep would have 
been set on his face—John Fry is lying with shut eyes. He has 
been caught, seemingly, between the bushes growing on the edge, for 
only his head and chest are visible. 

Fanny kneels down; she touches his face timidly with her hand, 
and then draws it back, shuddering. 

“ John !—John, darling! Open your eyes! Speak to me!” 

He lies there as still as the grey rock, almost as cold. She 
forgets the danger of falling; she twines her arms round him; she 
murmurs to him, and presses warm kisses on his face. 

“Oh, John, my darling!—my darling! Look at me just once; 
let me hear you say once you forgive my wickedness !” 

She might as well cry to the rock itself; and yet, as she presses 
her lips on his, it seems as if some warmth lingered in them. 

Suddenly she raises her head, and cries out loud for help. A strange 
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sound has reached her. She listens breathlessly. Yes, they are 
coming. Overhead she hears voices, and, from the sea, the strong 
regular pull of oars. . . 


John Fry was taken home alive, but there came weeks of anxious 
watching before he was able to walk, once more beside Fanny Hey- 
wood, to the scene of his fearful fall—and then he walked with 
crutches. 

Fanny smiles brightly in her lover’s face. She is trying to cheer 
the sadness that, spite of his efforts, clouds the strong man’s eyes at 
times, for it is very hard to John Fry to realise that he is crippled 
for life; but under the girl’s smiles, is a tender, subdued look new to 
her face. It may be that the bitter tears she has shed, during her long 
patient nursing, have left their trace—tears, not only of sorrow for 
her lover's sufferings, but of contrition for the part she had acted 
towards him. 

“Fanny!” (John has stood in silence for some minutes beside the 
broken pathway) “ I don’t think you and I will quarrel again—will we, 
darling ?” 

He looks at her smiling, with his deep loving eyes, and she tries to 
answer brightly; but the recollection of that foolish quarrel and its 
ending masters her, and tears come instead of words. 

“Hush !” he whispers, softly ; “ you'll spoil your sweet eyes, my 
darling; and they’re my eyes now—at least they will be after Thurs- 
day.” 

Fanny hides the eyes on his shoulder. “Don’t ask me to promise, 
darling,” she whispers. 4 While you've been so ill I’ve learned more 
about myself than I ever thought to know. I wonder how you find 
anything to love in a girl who can put no trust in herself!” 

There is no need to tell John’s answer. 














Aunt Sally's Account of the Cidal Wave. 


I am Nor more nervous than other people. Some men seem to be 
afraid of nothing, and some women impudent enough for anything, 
but often timid when terrible events occur. I live a lonely life, 
though not quite alone, as I have a younger sister living with me, and 
a brother—if such living as he gives can be considered an abode. 
Dolphin Row, Dawlish, is to him a restingplace when cash is low, and 
other residences have lost their charm, and here he has come lately to 
see what he termed “Saxby’s Lark,” or “the Old Girl Engulphed.” 

Now, as I said before, I am not more nervous than other people. 
Still, I own that living in Dolphin Row, under the great red cliffs and 
on the beach of Dawlish, made me interested in Mr. (Captain ?) 
Saxby’s predictions, and I have very diligently perused my Times, so 
as to gain information for and against the probability of this beautiful 
village and Dolphin Row being destroyed. Mr. Saxby seemed to me 
to have the best of the argument, and was sure to be right if the 
wind blew hard,”and the sea rose ; soI read and trembled. My sister 
is not only younger, but given to sneering, frivolity, and High Church- 
ism, and so afforded me little comfort—indeed, I may say none at all ; 
whilst Alfred, the brother, was little less than brutal with what he 
calls “ chaff,” and,I term “ slang.” 

How he or another could see anything like fun, or a “lark,” in the 
approach of a huge wave, striding on to our beach and engulphing old- 
maids, or even some of those things walking past our windows with 
chignons (termed “chigs” by them), more like mop-tops than hair, 
and dresses disgustingly tight and short, is more than I can imagine? 
But men are seldon pleasant (some clergy may be, and I once knew a 
doctor so), and if the world were sought for a selfish, inconsiderate, 
unmanageable, unmannerly, unnatural, idle, and disagreeable man, it 
could not find my brother’s equal. 

For fear my Times’ reading should not have been sufficiently close, 
Alfred, aided by his sister Harriett, had neglected, no opportunity of 
collecting extracts from other papers ; and, of course, these were not of an 
assuring nature. I think those from the Standard (Alfred profanely 
calls that delightful journal “ Mrs. Gamp”) gave me the most severe 
shocks. They were more positive as to our being submerged; and 
loving and trusting the Standard, and knowing Mr. Saxby had been 
employed teaching people all about the sun and moon, I prepared for 
the worst. 

Dolphin Row isa very beautiful row, commanding an extensive view 
over the sad sea-wave ; but it is not the row a person would care to live in 
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when tidal waves are roaming about. I should say, by the pebbles and 
sand in the little bit of garden in front of our house, that formerly this 
must have been sea-beach. Indeed, I do not see why it should not be 
so still, excepting it is marked off by green palings and the railroad. 
Report—which is seldom good-natured, but more often malicious—said 
that last winter, when the railroad was injured by a storm, this row of 
houses was shaken, and each lower storey room turned into sea-baths. 
This may have been the case; but when we took the house at Lady 
Day it was not mentioned, and never probably would have been 
remembered, had not Mr. Saxby so kindly come forward and told us all 
to beware of stormy weather during the first week in October, and a 
dreadful wave on the 6th. 

Now, I trust, that with a house built upon the sands, not twenty 
yards from the sea, with a cliff of loose red shingly rock overhanging, 
without protection of any sort from tidal waves, with a railroad running 
in front, with a brother and sister collecting horrors, and with my 
Times, Standard, and Mr. Saxby, I may be excused for timidity 
before and up to the eventful 6th of October. I daresay some will 
“pooh-pooh,” and appear very valiant now ; but this I know, that up to 
the 6th I had many sympathisers, and not a few were prepared to do 
what Alfred terms “ cut and run ” as soon as they decently could after 
the Michaelmas quarter. Even the Government officers, putting eco- 
nomy aside for the time being, put on instead more hands, and did as I 
did—prepared for the worst. Yes, as I say, people may laugh now, and 
some people may write in the Times letters with catchpenny titles, ali 
full of Latin, extracts from journals, and abuse of poor dear Mr. Saxby ; 
but many of these same people were frightened out of their lives, and 
if Mr. Saxby had been right, then some one would have been wrong. 

I did not see that the Times noticed the weather or tides as they 
occurred at this place on the 6th of October. I presume that paper is too 
grand to know or care whether we were drowned or remained uninjured. 
One thing, Dawlish does not care for the Times, and so we are equal. 
However, through this publication I desire to give the world every 
information, and will at once say that my esteemed friends, the 
Standard and Mr. Saxby, were wrong in their predictions. All 
must occasionally err, and, of course, Mr. Saxby would be less than 
human, perhaps more than human, were he always right. In this 
instance he was certainly misinformed. The elements may have played 
him falsely, or his calculations may have been made on incorrect datz 
(that is the grand word, I believe) ; but be it how you will, poor dear 
Mr. Saxby, and my much-trusted Standard, shook my nerves for 
nothing. The day commenced with a calm and a fog. ‘The sea 
behaved as usual. The sun cleared away the fog, and with a little 


chilliness from an easterly wind the sun set and left Dawlish to breathe 
freely once again. 
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I have always considered people presumptuous who seek danger, 
and not being desirous of seeing poor Mr. Saxby’s prophecy fulfilled, 
I had arranged to spend the day on higher ground: not to make a 
continuous picnic of it, and breakfast, luncheon, and dine with the 
spiders, under the blackberry bushes on our cliffs, but simply to go to 
a friend’s house, and together watch events. 

How I got there, and what came of it, must be reserved for 
another chapter. 


Cuarten II. 


Hap I not made an appointment to spend the day with my esteemed 
friend, Mrs. Soursides, I certainly should not have remained in the 
house at Dolphin Row. Dear Mr. Saxby had pointed out to me the 
danger of such a proceeding; for though his letter was addressed 
principally to mariners, whom he warned against the influence of the 
sun and moon on the earth’s equator, still he ominously referred to 
ill-built sea-walls, and I have very little doubt but that the sea-wall 
dividing that horrid railway from the raging sea is badly built. Any 
way, it wasarisk remaining in Dolphin Row; and if the sea-wall 
were washed away, who would answer for our houses not going too— 
or, at least, the possibility of finding a great hissing engine, its tender, 
the driver, stoker, guard, and, perhaps, all the passengers, floating 
about in the drawing-room? Added to this, Alfred and his sister had 
been ruder than usual overnight, forcing what Alfred called “ grief 
statistics” down my throat, until the time arrived for his usual dis- 
appearance billiard-room ways. 

When Alfred is annoyed, or is approaching the limit of his stay 
“at home,” he seldom addresses me as “Sarah,” or even the more 
familiar “Sally.” It becomes that odious “ Aunt Sally.” And, on this 
night previous to poor Mr. Saxby’s failure, hardly a sentence did he 
utter without calling my attention to his remarks by prefixing or 
affixing this disagreeable name. 

“Good-night, Aunt Sally. Perhaps this may be the last time 
we shall ever wish each other good-night,” said the man, rising to 
leave for his haunts, and treating the solemn subject with fearful levity. 

“ Good-night,” I replied, with dignity, and trusted he would soon 
be gone, and not make the house smell so dreadfully from his horrid 
cigar lit at the candles on the piano. 

“Look here, aunt. If old Saxby’s right, and you go up a tree” (he 
meant be drowned), “ don’t forget to leave me a lock of your hair,” was 
his next remark, continuing to fill the room with tobacco-smoke. 

“Mr. Saxby will be sure to be right. I wish you would go away, 
and not laugh at things you cannot understand,” was my reply. 

“Well, it is a shame to laugh at a thing one cannot understand,” 
was his immediate retort ; and leaving the room as he spoke, I had no 
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opportunity of ascertaining whether “the thing ” not to be understood 
was poor dear Mr. Saxby or myself. I know he meant something 
personal by his sneering tone, and by the look of self-laudation which 
he gave to his sister Harriett. 

Harriett appreciated the joke, if such were there, and little else 
occurred until, as we parted for the night, I informed her of my 
intention to spend all the morrow at “ The Kagle’s Nest,” the residence 
of my esteemed friend, Mrs. Soursides. 

“That is fine. I wish Alfred had known it,” remarked my sister, 
and we wished each other good-night. 

It was very early in the morning when I left Dolphin Row. I 
wished to have much of dear Mrs. Soursides’ society, and also to be 
on the higher ground. I thought that perhaps poor Mr. Saxby might 
have made a mistake about the hour of the sun and moon being on 
the equator, and then the railway-wall would be washed away, and 
the train come into the drawing-room before the proper time. 

I do not think Mrs. Soursides expected me so early; at least she 
did not seem to have given her servants notice of my coming to 
breakfast, because the housemaid could never have been so rude and 
vulgar to me had she been previously prepared for my advent. The 
woman at once guessed part of my object in coming, and after 
snapping me up, when I asked if her mistress was at home, by saying, 
“Of course she is, and in bed, where other ladies ought to be too,” 
added, ‘‘ I suppose, mum, you thought to get out of being drownded 
by coming on here ?” 

“T came to see your mistress. Do not let me disturb you. Go on 
with your work,” was my reply, and said in a most kindly tone. 

“Thank you, mum. There isn’t a room ready for you, mum. 
Perhaps, mum, you wouldn’t mind taking a walk to the beach until the 
breakfast-things is laid, and master is down,” said the woman, giggling. 

Having just left the beach I was not going to return there, but 
felt very uncertain how to act. Mr. Soursides’ being at home was an 
unexpected shock, as I had been given to understand that he could not 
possibly return from conducting some legal business in town before the 
end of the month; but having accepted an invitation to breakfast, and 
also having on the night before told Harriett of the same, it would never 
have done now to return to Dolphin Row. 

Whilst remaining thus in doubt, I overheard the housemaid inform 
Mr. Soursides of my having called, and think her statement called 
forth something not unlike an expletive from that man, and an inquiry 
as to “ What the devil does she want ?” 

“She said, sir, she was come to spend the day. I think, sir, she’s 
afraid of this big wave as is coming, and come here to be safe,” replied 
the hypocritical minx, mincing her words as if she were someone quite 
grand. 
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I did not hear what followed very distinctly, as I walked away as 
fast as I could. Mr. Soursides muttered something about having 
breakfast sharp, as he had to be off, and then seemed to talk to himself 
about “old cats,” whilst he walked up and down on the gravel-drive. 

I watched the sea for at least half an hour, and then ventured once 
again to lift the knocker of “ The Eagle’s Nest. 

Dear Mrs. Soursides was down, lookine—as she always does, and 
ever will do—pe rfectly charming, and received me most kindly. Mr. 
Soursides is never pleasant, and generally cynical. Deing a lawyer, 
he delights in putting everybody in a witness-box, and ascertaining a 
reason for everything. 

“T am so glad you have come. Do come upstairs and take your 
things off. The coftee has only just been made. We had almost given 
you up,’ said dear Mrs. Soursides. 

“Speak for yourself, my dear. Dolphin Row is not the pleasantest 
part of Dawlish, if § Saxby proves a prophet,” said Mr. Soursides, as he 
put aside the newspaper and coldly bid me welcome. 

Breakfast was not a pleasant meal, although dear Mrs. Soursides 
did her best to be agreeable, and to calm my fears as to passing sounds. 

“ How did you leave all at home? Quite well, I hope,” asked dear 
Mrs. Soursides. 

“Quite well, thank you,” I replied, trying to collect my thoughts, 
which were disturbed by the rambling of a passing waggon, which 
might have been poor Mr. Saxby’s wave. 

“The gratitude for the i inquiry must be great. Did they insist on 
remaining to be drowned ?” asked Mr. Soursides. 

” They only laugh at the wave, sir; and, sorry as I should be were 
they drowned, I cannot but think it would serve them right,” was 
my reply. 

“What! for laughing at the waves, or at Mr.Saxby? Scant justice 
you ladies would ‘dole | out, I fear,” said Mr. Soursides, looking over 
the edge of the horrid T’mes newspaper. 

as Oh, what is,that? Is it the wave?” I asked, as there was a 
dreadful bump somewhere. 

“Don’t be nervous, dear. I think it is Susan throwing the fire- 
irons down in the drawing-room,” said dear Mrs. Soursides, trying to 
reassure me. 

“ Perhaps it is friend Saxby arrived to see his wave, and the coast- 
guard are saluting him,” suggested Mr. Soursides. 

“Perhaps it is no,such thing. I thought you were obliged to go 
to Exeter to-day,” said dear Mrs. Soursides, sharply. 

Mr. Soursides took the hint, and, greatly to our relief, was soon 
after out of the house. 

It seemed a long time until luncheon. Perhaps waiting and 
watching the tide made the hours pass slowly; still, with the excep- 
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tion of terrible anxiety, chiefly caused by Susan, who appeared to 
insist on being more noisy than usual, time was not passed very un- 
pleasantly. Dear Mrs. Soursides knew all about everybody, and she 
told me the real truth about numbers of the people we always meet. 
Then we talked about what the Standard said, and what a nice 
paper it was for news about all the dreadful things going on every 
day, and how wrong it was of the Times to let people put in letters 
abusing Mr. Saxby. After this we tried to work, but as it was time 
for the wave we could not do much. It was just then I thought I 
should have fainted, for, as we were both looking out at the sea, that 
horrid Susan banged the door, and then screamed out—* Lunch is 
ready, ma'am !” 

“Ts it the wave?” I asked, tremblingly. 

“Lor no, miss! The wave’s done coming, and the coastguards 
say it were all stuff,” said Susan, sneeringly. 

Mrs. Soursides led the way to the dining-room, and it was not 
until after two glasses of sherry that I was quite myself again. I 
might have been disappointed at the wave not coming. I might have 
been sorry for poor Mr. Saxby, but Susan’s noise at the door, and 
then her dreadful impertinences, quite upset me. To tell me that 
common coastguard-people knew as much as Mr. Saxby, and con- 
sidered his predictions as stuff! ! 

Certainly the sea did not behave differently from usual during the 
afternoon, and, seeing all things so safe, I was prepared to return 
to Dolphin Row; but dear Mrs. Soursides was so pressing that 
I was induced to remain for dinner, and thus foolishly rendered myself 
liable to be again insulted by Mr. Soursides. The horrid Chinese 
gong sounding the dress-bell, recalled my memory for the moment to 
poor Mr. Saxby and the wave; but its unearthly clamour being ex- 
plained, I proceeded to dear Mrs. Soursides’ boudoir, and by seven 
oclock descended to the drawing-room. 

“Hallo, Aunt Sally! How does the world fare with your Saxby 
and the sad sea’s wave?” was my brother's salutation. 

“T did not expect to see you here,” I replied. 

“Rather the contrary—drowned?” said Mr. Soursides, who bad 
asked him to dinner. 

“Dinner is on the table, sir,” said the parlour-maid, interrupting 
that man’s sneering remarks ; and accepting his arm, I went into the 
dining-room. 

The dinner was made a very unpleasant meal. Alfred and Mr. 
Soursides did little else than refer to poor Mr. Saxby’s failure, whilst 
dear Mrs. Soursides repeatedly remonstrated with her husband for his 
rudeness in not considering my feelings; and I was not sorry when 
it was over, and I was once more safely at home in Dolphin Row. 
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How to Calk. 


NoTHInG surprises so much as human nature in human beings. 
Philosophers seem mostly to start from an assumption that the character 
they are about to consider has scarcely anything in common with the 
rest of mankind; and they end by proving, to their great satisfaction, 
that it has everything in common. If man is justly defined as a talking 
animal, it is not strange that he should be fond of talking whether he 
excels in it or not. And yet it has come to be a standing complaint 
that people like to hear the sound of their own voices, as though there 
were something peculiarly and exclusively gratifying in the sound 
itself, or as though thinking and talking animals should not logically 
convey their thoughts by exercising their voices. Logically or not, we 
find that they do. Of all arts, the art of talking is that which the greatest 
number practise, and in which the smallest number are proficient. If 
any branch of the purely ornamental, or of the purely useful arts, 
were saddled with an equal amount of mediocrity, the chances would 
be decidedly in favour of its being lopped off. But though we hear 
frequent objections to painting or poetry, unless exercised by a Raphael 
or a Shakespeare, we never find talk silenced by a similar reference to 
Macaulay or Sydney Smith. Perhaps the immunities enjoyed by the 
art are to be explained by its position between those which are useful 
and those which are ornamental, as it now bases itself on the first, and 
now soars into the company of the second. The general run of con- 
versation, it is true, is neither strictly useful nor strictly ornamental, 
inasmuch as it benefits no living soul to learn your opinions about the 
weather, and those opinions can be still less admitted into any class of 
the Beautiful. Yet there isa practical object underlying these common- 
places, and in this sense we may assume that the great proportion of 
talk is useful. Certainly it comprises more artisans than artists, which 
should be an infallible test of its quality. 

IT am not here to lament the extinction of that power of talking 
which belonged to an earlier generation, nor do I believe that there 
ever was a time when brilliance was the rule. I know that we talk 
badly, that there are few topics of conversation in the country, and 
that certain of the town-circles are too stiff and affected to make use of 
their materials. But if the end of talking be enjoyment, and not 
display, I cannot say that we are inferior to our ancestors. Many 
reasons exist for the absence of those suns or electric lights without 
whom the conversation of a period can but glow faintly, though it may 
glow steadily. It is said that good talkers are afraid to talk. There 
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is such a weight of conventional restriction laid upon us that none of 
us dare to cast it off. One of our pleasantest essayists has stated the 
case, and answered the common complaint. “There is nothing,” says 
Mr. Bagehot, “like Swift's precept to attain the repute of a sensible 
man: ‘ Be of the opinion of the person with whom at the time you 
are conversing. This world is given to those whom this world can 
trust. Our very conversation is infected. Where is now the bold 
humour, the explicit statement, the grasping dogmatism of former 
days? ‘They have departed; and you read in the orthodox works 
dreary regrets that the a7¢ of conversation has passed away. It would 
be as reasonable to expect the art of walking to pass away. People 
talk well enough when they know to whom they are speaking.” Of 
course this implies that you have something to say and the power of 
saying it, but even these conditions are seldom realised on indifferent 
subjects and to indifierent people. One man of my acquaintance 
incurred all possible reproaches for unsociability rather than go up and 
talk to people with whom he had nothing in common. But it is a 
question if he did not avoid a small offence by committing a greater, 
and I believe he has since repented. Ié is bad to talk commonplaces, 
but is it not worse to be at a loss even for them? There was once a 
teacher who, when his pupils gave the stereotyped excuse of ‘‘ Nothing 
to say” for not writing their essays, used to reply, “ You should read 
Tupper ;’ and though a course of proverbial philosophy might not be 
a good preparation for shining in society, it would doubtless furnish 
you with commonplaces enough to ward off the blame of rudeness. 
One thing to be said in my friend’s favour is, that it takes two at 
least to make a conversation. And, whether there be two or more, one 
must begin. If the other can respond, a first plunge is sufficient; 
but the first plunge is naturally the most difficult part, and, if taken 
with an unsympathetic hearer, instead of bringing you into the whirl- 
pool of talk, it may land you high-and-dry on some distant beach of 
awkward silence. As a rule, however, the difficulties attending the 
first plunge are duly recognised, and some courtesy is extended to the 
one who made it. I think this is only fair to him. He must be taken 
to have computed the chances of hitting the taste of the person he 
addresses, to have turned over all the topics of the day, and chosen out 
the most generally fruitful; he must begin without any sign of forced 
or inappropriate ideas, and he must be able to make an apropos con- 
nection between things that have no apparent affinity; or else he is too 
apt to lose his hold of the subject at the third sentence, and he is left 
wandering off the rest of the hour in vain search of another. Taking 
a strange lady in to dinner is a fair test of your powers, and of all 
theories of conversation. Perhaps you have not caught her name, or 
cannot make out how it is spelt. You are ignorant of her history, yet 
it may be so notorious to all else in the room that she will suppose 
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you equally familiar with it, and your harmless generalities may make 
you an enemy when you least expect. As for her tastes, you have the 
dinner before you for the purpose of ascertainmg them. Say she is 
fond of music—as most people are, or profess to be, nowadays—yet her 
idea of music may differ from yours as much as the classical school 
differs from the school of showy pianistes, whose right hand never 
knows what their left is doing. Then there is an unfortunate dilemma 
about beginning. If you start a good subject on the way downstairs, 
it is interrupted by grace; but if you keep silence, or begin with a 
platitude, you impress your partner unfavourably. These remarks 
only apply to talk between two persons, which is the hardest task that 
can be imposed when both are strangers, but which among friends is 
the most delightful form of conversation. I need not dwell on the 
pleasure of a long chat “under four eyes,” as the Germans call it, nor 
do I presume to give directions for the embarrassing variation when 
the eyes have never met before. General conversation is more pro- 
perly the subject of this paper. 

To have talk in perfection, some sort of order must be kept, other- 
wise sentences are apt to clash. It is for this reason that all acknow- 
ledged talkers should restrain themselves, and that even the greatest 
should cultivate those flashes of silence which Sydney Smith con- 
sidered an improvement in Macaulay. A company of men may be 
sharply divided into those who can talk and those who can’t; but there 
is a further subdivision, of those who can talk and won't, and those 
who can’t talk and will. Of these two classes the first is not sufficiently 
esteemed, as it is a condition of your making a part of the company 
that you shall join in its conversation. But, surely, the few people 
who cultivate the difficult talent of listening are to be as fully 
appreciated as those who distinguish themselves in a different way, 
and far more than those who fail to distinguish themselves. 

Leopardi tries silence by a hard test when he tells us that it is valued 
only in the persons of those who are gifted with all the requirements 
of good talking. Nor do I speak of absolute silence, a faculty which 
has been much overpraised, and which seems to have earned its name 
of golden by a mistake in the inference drawn from a popular proverb. 
Constant harping on some of these maxims brings men to think that 
the exceptional cases to which they refer are instances of an invariable 
rule. The repetition of “ All is not gold that glitters” has sometimes 
led to the conclusion that whatever does not glitter is gold, as people 
need to be reminded that there is many a true word spoken in earnest, 
and as Hamlet has been quoted to show that “a man may smile and 
smile and be a villain,” till it has become difficult for many to believe 
in the honesty of smiles. Yet it is unsafe to proceed by contraries, 
and to reason that because talk is often shallow, silence is always deep. 
Everyone remembers the story Coleridge tells of the silent man with a 
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large forehead, who seemed the incarnation of wisdom till he burst 
into a rapturous cry at the sight of apple-dumplings. Talk is the 
only test of such men’s physiognomical pretensions; “Speak that I 
may see thee” the best corrective of the hasty judgment of sight. 
One sees so often the grandest and most towering foreheads, the most 
imposing features, a Miltonic majesty of look, and yet, if one forms a 
conclusion from them without waiting for speech, one is sure to be 
disappointed. There is a monumental appearance some inherit from 
great ancestors, some get no one knows whence ; but, whether inherited 
or stolen, it is the most deceptive of all outward shows. It was this 
gave so much of his prestige to the Czar Nicholas, who was well said 
to have a facade de grand homme. But with him, if I may vary the 
metaphor, the body of the building was occupied by millions of the 
most submissive subjects, and was guarded by enormous armies. 
Coleridge’s friend is the more common type in everyday society. 

It is doubtless very distressing to make up one’s mind that such a 
man isa well of philosophy, and to find that his thoughts are bounded 
by apple-dumplings. But as we are always learning, and intercourse 
with others is our best teacher, we ought not to be so jealous for our 
preconceived opinions. There is a kindred feeling when we meet a 
Frenchman and listen admiringly to his flow of delicate accentuation, 
the ease with which he glides about among words which to us are 
stumbling-blocks and pitfalls. But let him speak English, and our 
admiration suddenly vanishes. The humiliation we suffered in com- 
paring our French with his becomes arrogant superiority ; at best, we 
pity his awkwardness, though we are more likely to despise him. 
Think what must have been the feelings of Gibbon when the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had been told that he ought to pay a compliment 
to the great historian, addressed him with, “1 suppose you are at your 
old trade—scribble—scribble—scribble !” 

These are evidently extreme cases. You cannot count on always 
detecting a man’s character in his first sentence, for first sentences are 
mostly formal inquiries, in which the greatest orator shows to no more 
advantage than the silent member. But the course of conversation, 
especially if it takes an argumentative turn, is sure to enlighten you. 
Perhaps it is fortunate on this account that argument is one of the 
chief staples of talk. And though many sensible men object to 
disputation as tending to no conclusion, and only serving to heat the 
brain, the host must always rejoice to find himself relieved of the task 
of making conversation. Of course the argument must be friendly, 
between people who do not differ on first principles, and whose 
passions are not so deeply engaged as to preclude courtesy. Great 
talkers have not always observed these conditions, but great talkers 
have privileges which are not accorded to the mass. And though the 
records of great talkers contain little else save argument, it is only 
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now and then that we meet with such an exchange of amenities as 
passed when Dr. Johnson called Adam Smith a liar, and Adam Smith 
in return denied the humanity of Johnson’s mother. 

One reason why argument leads to nothing in general society is, 
that the great obstacles to the settlement of any question are the very 
things which enliven conversation. In a serious controversy, nothing 
is more annoying than the custom of arguing by illustration. To 
give an instance of this in writing, Goldsmith imagines that he 
proves the superiority of rhyme over blank verse, by comparing blank 
verse to a canal, and rhyme to a running stream. Rhymes are the 
rocks which break the latter into a thousand pleasant varieties, while 
the canal of blank verse creeps on tamely and sluggishly for the want 
of obstacles. A paradox of this kind, when it occurs in print, is sure 
to be met with a contemptuous “ Pshaw!” but it is pretty safe in familiar 
talk. Whether it be that logic needs the aid of black and white, or 
that society is tolerant of all that renders talk amusing, it is certain 
that the most laughable confusion of metaphor occurs in conver- 
sational arguments, without being subjected to the strict assay which 
would test it if it were in writing. We can hardly have a better—that 
is, a worse—instance than the one given us by Boswell. He was dis- 
cussing Johnson’s powers with Goldsmith. Goldsmith objected that 
Johnson was not like Burke, who wound into his subject like a 
serpent. “But Johnson,” returned Boswell, triumphantly, “is the 
Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle.” It is evident that in 
this case the only connection between the two sentences is the use of 
the word “serpent.” Had Goldsmith called Burke a serpent (as 
Warren Hastings’s friend did), the fact that Johnson had meta- 
phorically strangled serpents might have been apposite. But Gold- 
smith merely said that Burke displayed his skill in a certain treatment 
of his subject, and that this treatment had in it something of the 
movement of a serpent. Strangling a serpent is no judgment on all 
that move in the same way, for though Goldsmith’s metaphor would 
be exactly the same if he had substituted an eel for a serpent, 
Boswell’s retort would have been impossible. Again, we remember 
hearing a voluminous historian, at a public dinner, quote the com- 
parison of history to the sternlights of a ship shining only on those 
parts which have been traversed. “But,” added he, “if we pay due 
attention to the teachings of history, we may make our sternlights 
shine on the parts which are ahead.” This simile would be con- 
sistent with itself if we supposed the historian was prescribing retro- 
grade movements, and the general tone of his many volumes would 
support that conjecture. Yet it is plain that the thought he wished 
to express was quite harmless, and not very new. All he meant was 
that the experience of the past ought to serve as a guide {or the 
future, and that history, as the repository of past deeds, had a prophetic 
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value. The attempt to load a metaphor with more than it would 
bear converted a truism into a paradox. 

I do not wish to exclude similes from reasoning; on the contrary, 
I know that nothing is more telling than the illustration of a sound 
argument by a simile which is in point. But when a man does not 
clearly apprehend his own argument, and offers, by way of compen- 
sation, a simile which does not apply, he only confuses the question, 
and renders a solution almost impossible. An example of what may 
be done, even with good illustrations, is afforded by the Hamlet dis- 
cussion in “ Wilhelm Meister.” Serlo, the theatrical manager, admires 
Shakespeare, but wants the chaff separated from the grain. Wilhelm 
Meister replies, indignantly, that Shakespeare’s works are not wheat 
and chafi'; they are trunk, boughs, branches, leaves, buds, blossoms, 
and fruit, all existing together and dependent on each other. To this 
the manager rejoins, that you can’t put the whole tree on the table ; 
the artist must set golden apples in silver rinds before his guests. 
Whereupon Goethe puts an end to his report of the controversy with 
a touch of his quiet irony: “They exhausted themselves in com- 
parisons, and their opinions seemed to get further and further apart.” 
If the best critic of Hamlet and the ideal theatrical director are not 
safe from such mistakes, it need not surprise us to find common men 
in a similar position. We once heard a young politician object to the 
orthodox description of the House of Lords as a constitutional drag- 
chain, on the ground that a drag is of no use when the bill has not 
yet gone from the coachman to the guard. A story is told of some 
hunting parson who was remonstrated with by his diocesan, and who, 
wishing to turn the tables, replied that he did not think hunting as 
bad as going to balls. 

“Oh,” said the bishop, “I suppose you allude to my having been 
at the Queen’s Ball; but I assure you I was never once in the same 
room as the dancers.” 

“My lord,” answered the parson, “my mare is getting old, like 
myself, and for many seasons I have never once been in the same 
field as the hounds.” 

The parson, no doubt, thought the retort triumphant, but we notice 
with surprise that some people tell the story as if the parson had got 
the best of it. Everybody sees the ludicrous nature of the drag-chain 
simile, and is aware that the drag does not prevent the passage of a 
bill, be it way or Parliamentary, from one part of the coach to another. 
but slackens the motion of the coach itself. And yet, in the second 
case, people are unable to perceive the difference between appearing 
at a state-ball and following the hounds; and the point of the story, 
vhich is the obtuseness of the parson, has been turned into the dis- 
comfiture of the bishop. Supposing that dancing and hunting are 
equally unelerical, or that the first is the more unclerical of the two, 
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people go to state-balls for many reasons independent of dancing, but 
they ig not follow the hounds if they are not hunting. If you are 
not in the same room as the dancers, you are not taking part in the 
ball; but if you are following the hounds, whether you are close upon 
them, or fiye-and-twenty minutes behind, like one of Mr. Leech’s un- 
fortunates, you are equally taking part in the hunting. 

The desire of many talkers, and especially I think of great talkers, 
is not to engage in argument. In the latter this is explained by the 
confusion which argument is apt to cause to the prejudice of the 
single talker. His monologue is liable to be constantly interrupted, 
like speeches in the French Chamber, where an orator can scarcely 
count on two consecutive sentences without a fire of sarcasms and je 
demande la parole from the opposite benches. Perhaps this is justifi- 
able in discussion, but it is just as likely to follow when stories are 
told. The best way to guard against it, then, is to be very careful in 
fathering your stories. One can hardly insist too strongly on the advan- 
tage which this practice gives you. Although a good story is a good 
story in itself, it is not listened to half as readily if it is not complete 
in circumstance. What a difference it makes whether you begin by 
the vague denomination of an Irishman, or preface your story with 
a biographical sketch of Tim O’Flareaw: y and his celebrated duel 
with Dan McManus, caused by the compound elopement of the two 
principals with each other’s wives! One has heard so often of the 
Irishman that one is indifferent to his reappearance, but the fresh and 
genial creation of Tim O’Flareaway and his duel enlists attention. 
With English stories, again, it is always safe to fix on some person 
of rank. An outspoken duchess does infinitely better than a farmer’s 
wife, and there are few stories which you cannot raise to the peerage 
by the addition of some characteristic details. The same rule applies 
to jokes, and there it is even more to be recommended. You do not 
like to tell your own jokes, yet if others will not repeat them, you 
must either suffer them to die or be your own chronicler. But how 
begin “I made a good joke the other day,’ unless you wish to 
insure its failure now, and to be set down as vain into the bargain ? 
It helps matters infinitely if you keep some one at hand on whom 
you can father your jokes, and your modesty will meet with its reward 
in the final recognition of the joke as your own property. 

When there is any doubt as to the age of a story, or the ac- 
quaintance which the present company may have with it, judicious 

fathering will always enable you to tell it, thoug h it may not escape 
dutection. We once heard the story of the butler shaking the port, 
which we take to be the oldest of existing stories, told in perfect 
gravity as having lately happened in the narrator’s family. Or you 
meet with a man who asks you, @ propos de rien, if you know that 
story about Dickens? Of course you don’t; who ever does know 
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“that story,” when it is introduced with such imposing vagueness ? 
And then, when it is told, it turns out to be very nearly of the same 
age as that of the butler. No doubt this is provoking to the listener, 
but what a triumph it must be tothe teller! Of course it is impossible 
for every one to remember the exact details which belong to every 
story, and if you have forgotten them nothing remains but to invent 
others. And, after all, how are you to know if the story you are 
telling is as familiar to the rest of the party as it is to yourself? 
What is an old story to one may be new to another. For aught you 
know, there may be some one in an out-of-the-way village who has never 
heard the story of the butler. I know that stories which have lost their 
bloom to me have proved new to men of better memories and wider 
anecdotical experience. And I have heard stories told which were per- 
fectly new to me, but which others have instantly stigmatised as older 
than the Flood. One can only conclude that they had been submerged 
for a time, and had but lately come to the surface. 

Old stories lead by necessary connection to platitudes, the night- 
mares of conversation—the deadweights which slow talkers endeavour 
to hang round the necks of the more brilliant, so as to keep the talk 
at their own level. There are men who think they must take every 
sarcasm in earnest, and must lodge a protest against every jest whic! 
is not strictly true. If you say that the owners of great estates don’t 
like to die and leave their property to others, the odds are ten to one 
but some grave man cuts in with the remark that such events are in 
the hands of a higher power. Itemarks like this are enough to para- 
lyse talking, and the platitudinarians know it. They are the people 
who make you explain jokes—who dive into harmless pieces of irony 
as German commentators seek for the inner meaning of novels. Not 
content with their own lack of appreciation, they wish to have a sen- 
tence analysed and anatomised till the people who laughed at first are 
tired of the joke, and ashamed of their laughter. If you have been 
unfortunate enough to jest in these men’s presence, you are never safe 
again. Make the most sensible, the dullest, remark, and they reply 
that the subject is not one to be treated with levity. Ask them if 
they live in York or Exeter, and they profess to be afraid to answer ; 
you will make some joke upon them. It is, however, a question if the 
love of these men is not more to be dreaded than their enmity. The 
stream of twaddle which is poured upon you is a worse infliction than 
hostile criticism and insinuation. If it is impossible for them to make 
a speech without quoting well-known lines about the quality of mercy, 
or the uses of adversity, or the dress of little brief authority, there can 
surely be no need to preface each of these quotations with: “ Shake- 
speare, with his almost divine wisdom, says——” It is really preferable to 
hear the “ Little Busy Bee” assigned to Tennyson. Granting that Shake- 
speare’s wisdom is almost divine, we do not need to ke reminded of it 
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when his most familiar sayings are put before us. But to people of 
platitudinarian minds a quotation by itself, or an author’s name by 
itself, does not carry sufficient weight. 

I have no doubt it was for the special benefit of these people that 
long names were invented. An essay might be written on the use of 
long names, and the result of it would probably be that all the lovers 
of platitudes would be offended. One of* the first peculiarities that 
strikes us in connection with that subject, is the strange effect pro- 
duced by a short simple word in another language answering to some 
long and unmeaning word in your own. The English never notice 
that “ Hip! hip! hurrah!” are absurd words, but they laugh at the cor- 
responding “Hoch!” in German. And yet “Hoch !” has a meaning, while 
“Hip!” has none. A German philologist, hearing the cheers with which 
the English residing in Berlin received the Princess Royal on her 
first entry, asked, with true national emphasis, what was the intrinsic 
<eizentlich) meaning of “ Hip?!” and no one could give him an answer. 
Perhaps the only reason for preferring the English word to the Ger- 
man is, that cheering is so essentially unmeaning as to make unmean- 
ing words more appropriate. It is certainly an inarticulate form of 
speech, and it is amusing to see the talking animal taking refuge in 
noise when his feelings are excited. But there are many other words 
which it is easier to understand in German than in English, and the 
use of which would much discomfit the platitudinarians. In science 
the English generally resort to Greek and Latin names, which convey 
no idex to the native Anglo-Saxon mind. Unless you have learnt 
what oxygen is, you may talk about it for ever without a clear notion 
of its properties ; but the German name “ Sauerstoff” (sour stuff) carries 
its meaning on its forehead. Yet one is afraid to recommend any 
change in this particular, lest the dignity of science should suffer from 
being simplified, and it is certain that many talkers would object to 
the confiscation of their strongest seasoning. 
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A Story of the Louvre. 


Ir was the height of the “Reign of Terror” in Paris. A crowded 
audience were breathlessly listening to their favourite tenor, Alcidor, 
with whose singing they seemed perfectly enchanted. 

“Cest magnifique! ¢’cst charmant !”—“It is superb! ravishing !” 
was whispered alike in pit, boxes, and gallery, as Alcidor was sing- 
ing, in the most exquisite style, the air “O Richard! O mon 
Roi!” 

And when he finished the beautiful song in the second act of the 
opera, “ Un réve si doux!” the public enthusiasm could no longer be 
restrained. The house shook with thunders of applause. Even 
Robespierre’s features were, for the moment, lit up with an agreeable 
smile, as, leaning towards Danton, he whispered—“ Citizen! If all 
the proscribed had such a voice, there would be little work for the 
guillotine.” 

“And wherefore?” answered Danton, that sanguinary revolu- 
tionist, ag with his small eyes he looked fixedly, with a piercing glance, 
at the singer. 

“ Because,” whispered Robespierre, “the people would never assent 
if it were proposed to doom so splendid a throat to anything else but 
singing. Only look, I pray you, at our friend the fisherwoman, up 
there in the gallery; she is quite mad with enthusiasm.” 

At this moment another storm of applause burst forth, as the singer, 
in compliance with the wish of the audience, repeated the air; and 
when “ King Itichard,” in a song in reply, should have answered 
“ Blondel,” pit and gallery loudly applauded, and drowned both the 
singer’s voice and his song. 

The favourite seemed neither to notice the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence nor the smile of satisfaction on the countenance of the terrible 
Robespierre. His eyes were steadily ftxed upon one of the boxes in 
the first tier, in which sat the beautiful and noble widow, the Mar- 
quise d’Anville. Vainly he sought to catch the glance of the 
Marquise ; she was so deeply engaged in conversation with a gentleman 
who was sitting near her in the box that she seemed to be totally 
unconscious of the singer. But his ardent gaze at length aroused 
her; she seemed to recollect herself, and, leaning forward over the 
front of the box, she waved towards him her handkerchief and fan: 
whilst he, quite beside himself, stretched out both his arms towards 
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her. The audience knew very well that the Marquise was Alcidor’s 
beloved ; that he, like the chivalrous knights of old, devoted his love, 
voice, yea, life to her: and they admired and honoured the lady to 
whom Alcidor so frequently alluded in his rapturous song as his 
guardian angel. The applause was now, therefore, as much for the 
Marquise as for the singer. 

“Curses on this Marquise!” Danton morosely whispered: “I do 
not like her; it seems to me that her neck is ready for the guillo- 
tine.” 

“ Take care, citizen,” said Robespierre, in an undertone, “that no 
one hears what you are saying; the people would be fearfully enraged 
if they heard you, for Alcidor is the pet of the people, and the Mar- 
quise is his beloved. Indeed, it is even said that the proud Marquise 
is about to become Alcidor’s wife; that she will soon marry this 
darling of the people, and this is her protection. We dare not oppose 
the people, and the people love Alcidor far more (I verily believe) 
than they do either you or I, Citizen General!” 

The next morning Alcidor was reclining on a couch, feeling ex- 
hausted with the past evening’s excitement, arrayed in a gorgeous 
silk dressing-gown, and with bis feet thrust carelessly into a pair of 
Turkish slippers. 

There was an air of agreeable confusion about the room. On a 
tamborine was the ermine mantle in which the singer had appeared 
on the previous evening. On a chair lay, carelessly huddled together, 
a Spanish dress and an elegant Gipsy costume. On a small table 
were a guitar and a dagger; whilst on the piano, where lay the open 
music-book, stood bottles and champagne-glasses. Alcidor cast a quick 
glance round upon this elegant disorder; and then, with an ironical 
smile, leant his head back on the soft cushions of the couch, and sank 
into a pleasant reverie. 

A slight rustling at the door aroused him, and the next minute a 
sweet voice, in a soft musical tone, asked, “ May I come in?” Aleidor 
started up, his countenance radiant with delight. He hastened to the 
door, opened it, and the Marquise entered. The singer stood speech- 
less with astonishment and joy at this unexpected visit: but the Mar- 
quise, who did not seem to remark his embarrassment, hastily bolted 
the door, inquiring at the same time, very earnestly, “ Can any one 
hear us ?” 

“No one—no one,” he replied, scarcely able to command his voice 
from emotion; and, falling down on his knees, he exclaimed, “ O 
Cecilia! you come to me; you deign to honour this wretched apart- 
ment with your noble presence! Thanks, ten thousand thanks, my 
titular genius, my guardian angel, my beloved !” 

“ Not so—not so!” said the Marquise, in an anxious tone of voice. 
“Stand up, and listen to me, I beseech you. Some time since I gave 
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into your custody a small box, of which you kindly promised to take 
care for me; may I now ask you to return it to me?” 

Silently Alcidor went to his bureau to search for the box. The 
Marquise watched him breathlessly as he sought for the box amongst 
books, notes, and letters; and when he had found it, and offered it to 
her, she could not repress a loud joyful scream. Quickly she pressed 
a spring; the lid flew open, and glittering costly jewels were ex- 
posed to view. 

“ Look, Alcidor,” said the Marquise, excitedly; “this is all 
the property I possess, and you have carefully preserved it for 
me.” 

Alcidor bowed low and kissed her outstretched hands. “O Cecilia!” 
exclaimed he, “what do I care for dazzling jewels, costly and valu- 
able though they are? Your eyes are my precious jewels, and your 
love my costly treasure. Say you still love me?” he urgently asked, 
and looked imploringly at her. 

The Marquise trembled, but was silent. 

“Qh! say you still love me?” besought Alcidor. “Speak to me, I 
beseech you: you are the happiness and joy of my life!” 

The Marquise turned pale, and her eyes filled with tears. Suddenly, 
as if yielding to a sudden determination, she flung herself down at 
his feet: and, raising her beautiful arms, she sobbed forth—*O 
Alcidor! forgive me: I have deceived you !” 

The singer drew back a few paces, and exclaimed, breathlessly, 
“ You no longer love me!” 

“Forgive me!” again entreated the Marquise. “Oh! do not look 
at me like that: I cannot endure it. Spurn me; kill me: but do not 
look at me again like that.” 

By this time Alcidor had recovered his self-command. Stretching 
out his hands towards the Marquise, he cried—“ Stand up, Madame! 
That is no true position for you !” 

But the Marquise replied, “I will not quit this lowly position until 
you say you forgive me. Listen to me patiently a moment. You 
remember the cruel outrages of the 10th of August. I saw my 
father and mother slaughtered by the barbarous men whom you call 
the Protectors of France. They dragged them out of their prison, and 
forced me to be a witness, Alcidor, of their death by the guillotine. 
They then thrust me back again into my prison—mad, senseless—to 
bring me forth to be ‘ guillotined’ some other day. But that night 
I was set free. Count Roger obtained my pardon from Robespierre. 
I had disdained his love; but he saved my life, and out of gratitude 
[ resolved to devote my life to him.” 

Alcidor turned pale: as she went on speaking he covered his face 
with his hands. His low sobs alarmed the Marquise, and the tears 
even started into her eyes. However, soon she continued :— 
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“T secretly became his wife: I could not love him, but I could 
only thus recompense him for saving me.” 

“ And wherefore did you marry him thus secretly?” said Alcidor, 
reproachfully. 

“In order to prevent suspicion. Apparently he rescued me from 
the selfish motive of obtaining: possession of my estate, which he 
could only obtain by my marrying him. After our marriage, when 
the Count had incurred Danton’s hatred, the marriage was still kept a 
secret, in order that I might not be included in the Count’s ruin.” 

‘‘ Rise—rise, I implore you!” said Alcidor, endeavouring to raise 
the Marquise. “I forgive you all—everything ;—only leave me now, 
this moment.” 

The Marquise followed him to the couch, on which Alcidor had 
again flung himself, and, seating herself by his side, she continnued— 
“Danton still remorselessly pursues my husband with his hatred ; 
and only Robespierre, as yet, saves him from the guillotine. Will 
you aid me ?” 

“Oh!” said Alcidor, trembling with agitation and anger, “now I 
understand the whole matter. They have played with my feelings :” 
he went on, as if talking to himself aloud —“ they have let me think that 
my feelings were reciprocated ; they have openly suffered it to be under- 
stood that it was so. And now it appears that all this has been done 
and allowed only because they knew I was a favourite of the people, and 
that the beloved of the singer Alcidor would thus be perfectly safe, 
spite of her aristocratic rank, from the people’s wrath. Now it 
appears that in their hearts they were laughing at the conceited fop, 
who could be so vain as to flatter himself that he had won the love of 
the highborn Marquise. That was not noble, Madame,” he said, 
suddenly turning his head towards her: “you may despise my love, 
but you dare not play with it.” 

“ Alcidor!” whispered the Marquise, “time presses! My own life 
and my husband’s are at stake. Danton has put the Count’s name 
on the list of the proscribed, and very soon my name will be added also. 
My estate is confiscated ; these jewels, which, with a sorrowful fore- 
boding, I entrusted to your charge, are now my only property. With 
them I must flee into Germany. My carriage is at the door. We 
must separate.” 

“Separate! Must I, indeed, lose you?” sorrowfully exclaimed the 
singer. “ Cecilia, will you kill me?” 

She trembled; she took his hand, and murmured—“ Alcidor, be 
strong, that I may also become so! Bea man, and teach me to do 
what I ought !” 

“Well, be it so,” said Alcidor, energetically, “since your safety 
depends upon it!”—“ Why do you not go” he exclaimed. after a 
moment, in a most bitter tone of voice. 
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“Oh! surely I am not deceived in you?” cried the Marquise, 
clasping his hand. “ Alcidor! I beseech you, remember I gave my 
hand to the Count, as my protector and deliverer, before I ever saw 
you; and that since the time we met my life has been one series of 
tortures. Do not answer! do not speak! let me finish !” 

“See!” she continued, leading him to the window: “there is my 
carriage. There sits the Count (disguised as a servant), beside the 
valet. Mon Dicu! how the people are already crowding round the 
carriage, in the horrible anticipation of another victim. Alcidor! you 
alone can and must save both myself and my husband.” 

“ Come, then,” said he, resolutely. “Come; if my heart breaks, I 
will save you both.” 

As he spoke he led her down the staircase to the hall-door. Already 
an immense crowd had surrounded the carriage: women, with dis- 
hevelled hair and in tattered rags; men, with murderous counte- 
nances and in blood-stained garments, shouting madly to each other : 
“ Wherefore this travelling carriage? They are fleeing from justice, 
from the wrath of the people! We will not permit it! No one shall 
quit the city!” 

“Unharness the horses!” cried a man. “ Pull the servant from 
the box!” screamed a vixenish woman. With horrible howls the 
maddened crowd were proceeding to act upon these orders. At this 
moment, Alcidor, who until now had remained speechless by the side 
of the Marquise, stepped courageously forward. Springing into the 
carriage, he jumped upon the seat, so as to obtain a position in which 
every one could see him. 

“ What are you doing, my friends?” he called out in a loud voice. 
“Do you not know me? Am notI one of you? How, then, can 
you be so cruel as to prevent my beloved from setting forth on her 
journey to her country house ?” 

At the sound of the favourite’s voice the countenances of the mur- 
derous crowd brightened. 

“That is Alcidor, our singer!” they whispered to each other. 
They smiled on the singer; and then they became suddenly still and 
quiet. 

Alcidor, taking advantage of the impression he had made, quitted 
the carriage, and, handing in the Marquise, he stepped up on a high 
stone, and following the inspiration of the moment he commenced the 
song, “ Un réve si doux !” 

The crowd, which had again begun to murmur when the Marquise 
mounted into the carriage, became again, as if by magic, suddenly 
silent. They pressed nearer and nearer to the singer, who had never 
so sang this song before. 

His pangs, his doubts, his grievance—his whole soul—breathed 
forth in the tones of his marvellous, unrivalled voice. The stream of 
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song gushed forth from his breast like the soft sighing of the zephyr ; 
and as he sung and sung, his face brightened, every tone seemed to 
be instinct with life and meaning. 

The throng of people stood silently enraptured. It mattered not 
to them, now, that the carriage began slowly to move; they willingly 
opened a passage to allow it to pass. Every look was fixed on 
Alcidor. They even exclaimed, as the carriage rolled away, “ Not so 
loud—not so loud: Alcidor is singing!” fearing lest they might lose 
one word or note of the beautiful song. Yes, this same crowd, which 
had been so ferociously thirsting for human blood, was now, even as 
a tamed lion beneath the power of its keeper, kept tranquil by the 
spell of the singer’s voice. His song swelled up louder and louder, 
and his voice, trembling now as if from sorrow, and presently as if 
from rapture, made the hearts of all his hearers vibrate, and called 
forth low murmurs of applause. Gradually his voice grew feebler, 
and as the sound of the carriage-wheels died away it suddenly ceased. 
He stepped down from the high stone on which he had been stand- 
ing, and covering his face with his hands retreated into his house. 
The people dispersed with shouts, and far into the night were to be 
heard in the streets the words of the song, “ Un réve si doux!” 

* * %* * * * 

The salons of the Louvre were brilliantly illuminated, and an ele- 
gantly-dressed company were promenading them. It was the birth- 
day of the Empress, and Napoleon had commanded that a splendid 
ball should be given. Ina small boudoir, at the end”of the grand 
suite of reception rooms, Napoleon, with Josephine by his side, was 
sitting beneath a canopy; the chamberlains and generals standing 
by the folding-doors. Napoleon apparently was in earnest conver- 
sation with two gentlemen standing near him. “ Vraiment,” said he, 
suddenly, and his dark eyes glanced round the apartment like a flash 
of lightning, “I shall be very angry with you, Talma; I came to 
Paris to repose, ard you prevent my having any.” 

“He who can look upon our Scipio without deep thrilling emotion, 
must either be a god or a blockhead! It is true, Sire,” answered 
Talma., 

Napoleon’s face grew black as night; he looked at Talma, and 
said sharply, “ An ‘artiste’ should not flatter! Do you not remember 
the old song, ‘ La flatterie est une calomnie, une poltronnerie; ah ¢a! 
ah ca! entendez-moi’ ?”’—“ Ah!” the Emperor suddenly added, turn- 
ing to the other gentleman; “cannot you sing us that song, Alcidor, 
that I have just quoted? It would sound well from your lips. But, 
stay; that reminds me. People complain that you are capricious, 
Alcidor. How is it that you will never now sing, as I am informed, 
‘Blondel’s Song’? I am told you sung it in Robespierre’s time. 
How is it that you refuse to sing ‘ Un réve si doux!’ now ?” 
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Alcidor replied, with a trembling voice, “Sire, I cannot sing that 
song; it is so closely bound up with many painful recollections that I 
should break down with emotion if I attempted to sing it.” 

The Emperor impatiently shook his head, and said, harshly, “ Be 
a man, Alcidor !” 

“T have vowed most solemnly,” replied Alcidor, “never again to 
sing that song, Sire, unless at my dying hour, or———” 

Alcidor started; he trembled; he pressed his lips firmly together, 
and looked fixedly in the distance, as if he saw an apparition. 

The Emperor's glance also, at the same moment, had wandered 
through the folding-doors into the quickly-filling salons, and, with a 
triumphant smile, he exclaimed, turning towards the Empress— 


“* Come, Josephine, let us welcome our guests.” 


All eyes followed the Imperial couple as they slowly wended their 
way through the salons. As to Alcidor, though no one noticed it, he 
stood for some time immovable as a statue, murmuring to himself— 
“It must have been her! I cannot have been mistaken. I must, at 
least, know whether she has forgotten the past !” 

So murmuring, he quitted the room, and mingled with the guests. 

The Emperor was standing conversing with a lady attired in the 
deepest mourning, whose beautifully expressive countenance bore 
traces of the deepest melancholy. 


“Ah! Countess,” said he, in the course of the friendly conversa- 


tion, “so you returned to Paris only yesterday? Now, will you tell 


me something of the last moments of Count Roger: how did he 
die ?” 
“Praying for his Emperor,” said the beautiful Marquise d’Anville, 


“‘ the deliverer of France.” 


“The prayer of a dying man,” replied Napoleon, ‘“ has wonderful 
power to ———. But, stop! What is that? Is it not Alcidor’s 
voice? Why, he is singing that song, ‘Un réve si doux!’ And, 
Countess, what is the matter with you? You turn pale—you 
tremble.” 

“Permit me, Sire, to withdraw,” implored the Countess, faintly. 
“T am taken suddenly ill.” 

“JT have an idea that there must be some connection between your 
sudden illness and Alcidor’s refusal just now to sing,” said the Em- 
peror. “ Follow me, Countess,” he added, hastily. 

Trembling, and scarcely able to breathe, the Countess followed the 
Emperer into the salon in which Alcidor was seated at the harpsi- 
chord, singing. Having his back to them he did not observe their 
entrance. Napoleon, taking the Countess by the hand, stepped up 
close behind Alcidor, and with a wave of his hand motioned all the 
listeners back. 

When every one had quitted the apartment, he laughingly said, 
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leaning over Alcidor’s shoulder, “ You did not finish one sentence 
earlier in the evening. That song you are now singing you said you 
would sing again only at your dying hour, or———” 

Alcidor turned quickly round, the tears glistening in his eyes. 
His glance met that of the trembling yet happy Countess; and he 
quite forgot to reply to the Emperor. 

Napoleon laughed. “ Your unhappy love has been already related 
to me, Alcidor; so that I can now easily reed the language of your 
eyes.” —“ Countess,” continued he, “I hope you will no longer suffer 
this true knight to remain silent, and to go on singing ‘Un réve si 
doux !’ but that you will make the dream a reality. To-morrow you 
must sing ‘ Blondel’s Song,’ Alcidor.” 

With a gracious shake of the hand the Emperor quitted the room, 
and the lovers were alone. 
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Che Queen of the Pacific. 


—__— 


ASEA OF GLASS, upon which lay our noble vessel as “ calmly as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” Around us fluttered the bright scarlet-legged 
sea-gulls of the antipodes, uttering their abrupt hoarse croaking, and 
far above was a sky that presented the appearance of a polished steel 
mirror, save where in the west the sinking orb of day diffused it with 
hues of the brightest crimson, gold, and purple. 

It was the first time that I had ever beheld the sun set behind 
the Australian mainland, and as I gazed upon the long line of undu- 
lating mountain-tops, black towering cliffs, and bold bluffs and head- 
lands, thrown forward in clear relief by that gorgeous western sky that 
overhung them, I thought I had never looked upon a grander, yet, at 
the same time, a sadder scene. There was to my mind something re- 
pellent in the aspect of the country ; it looked like a gigantic and yet 
unfinished work of the Almighty—a land whereon you might expect to 
find, dreadful and full of life, the vast birds and beasts of the pre- 
Adamite ages, but where everything would be as yet unready for the 
advent of man. 

Perhaps this impression was caused by the total absence of green or 
any other cheering colours from the landscape; for cliff, bluff, and 
mountain-top looked black as ink, save where the peaks of the latter 
were tipped with purple in the sun-haze, while the foliage of the un- 
trodden forests that draped some of the lesser hills almost to their 
summits was nearly of as dark a hue. 

We were lying becalmed about five miles from the land, but no 
sign of human life or habitation was visible: no cattle, no fleecy sheep, 
no dusky natives could be seen, though our glasses were often pointed 
with longing expectancy to the shore. That night our captain told us 
we were only a few miles from Sydney, and that if a favourable wind 
sprang up with the dawn we should breakfast there in the morning ; 
yet, strange to say, although I had been anxiously looking forward to 
landing on the soil of my adopted home for many weary weeks, I 
turned into my berth this evening sad at heart, and filled with ill fore- 
bodings for the future. 

The morn broke gloriously beautiful, and when I came on deck the 
Australian mainland seemed right under our bows, looking as dark and 
sombre as it had done on the preceding evening; but now I observed 
a pretty square-towered church and a few scattered houses on the top 
of a hill, whilst a magnificent lighthouse of white stone crowned the 
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summit of a huge bluff that rose above our port-quarter. One or two 
snowy-sailed colonial craft were running along the coast under a press 
of canvas, and a small boat with a large lug sail, and another vessel of 
the revenue cutter stamp, but bearing a big black number on a white 
flax. seemed to be running directly for us. 

The captain told us this latter was the pilot-boat, but what errand 
the little craft was on none of us could guess. As, however, she was 
considerably ahead of the larger boat, our doubts were soon solved ; 
for presently she shot alongside, and a tall, gaunt, negligently-dressed, 
and by no means cleanly-looking individual sprang on board, and 
lounged aft with his hands in his pockets, as though the poop-deck 
were his own private property. A great deal of merriment was occa- 
sioned when we learnt that this worthy was a butcher's runner, and 
had come to solicit orders for his master. He offered to supply beef 
and mutton to the captain and crew while the ship was in port, the 
former at a penny and the latter at twopence a pound. 

The cheapness of meat surprised me much, as did the habit of send- 
ing a special boat so far out to sea on such an errand; but I soon 
learnt that the spirit of competition amongst the butchers was so great, 
that this was done in nearly all weathers, and that very often a desperate 
race took place between the respective boats of opposition butchers, to 
see who could board the inward-bound ship the first and secure its 
custom, which is often done whilst the vessel is yet four or five miles 
from the Heads. 

When the pilot came on board we were about two miles from the 
shore, and he at once steered us towards the narrow opening between 
the North and South Heads. 

The entrance to Sydney Harbour is so landlocked, that it might 
casily be passed scores and scores of times by vessels without discovery. 
‘The dark-grey cliffs, often a thousand feet in height, present no per- 
ceptible opening north of Botany Bay, and it is therefore less strange 
that Captain Cook failed to discover Port Jackson Harbour than that 
it was ever discovered at all. 

Some such reflections as these filled my mind as our noble ship 
bounded on against, as it seemed to me, the very cliffs themselves. 
Presently, however, a deep rift in the hitherto unbroken coast-line pre- 
sented itself, and five minutes later the gigantic North Head rose to 
thrice the height of our main truck on our weather-side, and the South 
Head, crowned by a striped red-and-white lighthouse, sprang, like its 
mightier rival, sheer upwards from the water’s edge on our left. 

How puny and insignificant our brave vessel looked as she darted 
past these cyclopean monarchs of nature, which a minute later seemed 
to close together in our rear, and the ocean, which had been our home 
for months, was instantly hidden from our view! 

A beautiful seene now presented itself. Above us was a sky of 
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steel and a sun of burnished brass; below us an apparently land- 
locked lake, calm as a mirror and blue as the waters of the 
Mediterranean, over which glided white-sailed yachts and gaily- 
painted pleasure-boats, while myriads of snowy-plumaged, crimson- 
legged sea-gulls skimmed hither and thither over its unruffled sur- 
face. The shores were no longer mountainous and sterile, but rose 
in gentle undulations from the water’s edge, and were dotted thickly 
with elegant villas, mostly of one storey in height, surrounded by 
tastefully-laid-out gardens and pleasure-grounds. One thing alone 
rendered the view imperfect, and this was the total absence of light- 
green from the landscape. The venetian-blinds and the verandas of 
some of the villas certainly presented this lively colour, but the face 
of Nature had evidently eschewed it. ‘The lawns looked yellow and 
brown beneath the rays of a semi-tropical sun, the grass had evidently 
become hay even while it grew, and the forests that covered many of 
the hillsides, and often extended down to the water's edge, were dark 
and sombre as midnight ; even the foliage of the English laurel would 
have looked bright and lively amongst those dismal red-gums, iron- 
barks, and shea-oaks. 

In less time than I have taken to describe the landscape, we had 
passed through this seeming lake, and after tacking until we almost 
touched the southern shore, entered yet another reach, which pre- 
sented the same characteristics as its predecessor, save that the villas 
on its banks and the boats skimming its bosom were more numerous. 
Two or three lovely islands also rose out of its still tide, covered with 
trees and shrubs, some of which bore bright yellow flowers. 

A three-masted, thousand-tonned screw-steamer now approached us, 
presenting a noble spectacle, and I was surprised to learn that many 
such magnificent boats are used in the colonial coasting-trade, carrying 
cargo and passengers to and from Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, and 
Hobart Town, the capitals of the neighbouring colonies. 

Yet another turn in the stream and the scene is again changed. 
The northern shore is still thinly dotted with habitations, but on the 
southern side of the harbour rises, in grand and picturesque beauty, 
the city of Sydney, with its pretty suburb Wooloomooloo ; and between 
the two is clearly visible the trees of the domain, with the Botanical 
Gardens, that stretch right down to the water, and in which, aided by 
our glasses, we can perceive numerous loungers enjoying their early 
morning’s promenade. 

Hark! the sounds of music are wafted towards us on the breeze, 
the heavy crash of the wind instruments showing that it comes from 
a large and powerful band! ‘The pilot tells us that it is the band of 
the Challenger playing during the officers’ breakfast-hour, and points 
out to us a fine frigate lying close in-shore, whose masts, spars, and. 
delicate tracery of rigging and cordage are thrown forward in clear 
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relief by a background of sombre foliage. Around her lay other 
vessels of war—the Virago, the Blanche, and a little steam cor- 
vette with French colours flying. Between us and these vessels rose 
a fort and round tower, one of those toy defences that in these days 
of rifled ordnance and Armstrong guns would not stand five minutes 
before an enemy. 

We now dropped anchor, for no steam-tug could be found disengaged 
to tow us to Circular Quay, where all large English and foreign ships 
load and unload, and I was sadly afraid I should not be able to land 
until the next day. A host of watermen’s boats, however, soon sur- 
rounded the vessel, and I learned that the moderate sum of half-a-crown 
would suffice to transport me to terra firméd. A minute after this 
discovery found me the occupant of one of these, and the sturdy 
boatman, as he rowed me towards the shore, pointed out Government 
House, situated in spacious grounds of its own, and consisting of a 
mass of incongruous architecture, totally devoid of taste and style— 
its square tower surmounted by the Union Jack, and having a mass 
of stabling in its rear superior almost in appearance to the main 
building itself. One or two red-coated sentries were observable on 
duty in the grounds and on the ramparts of Fort Denison, which 
stands at the end of the gardens and close to the water’s edge. 

Upon rounding this fort a better view was obtained of the city, and 
five minutes later I was landed at the quay, and was directed towards 
George Street, the leading thoroughfare. 

Past huge “ White Star” and “Black Ball” liners; past great 
creaking cranes and jet-black four-storied warehouses ; past the Custom 
House, a fine building, and the puffing little North Shore steamers ; 
past low dingy public-houses, knots of half-drunken sailors, and the 
artillery barracks : and there I am. 

Now did I first discover the full truth of the proverb, that “ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” Low boarding-houses, whose in- 
mates seemed to delight in sitting outside on the pavement; lower 
inns, already half-full of boozy customers; untidy stores with rusty 
anchors and pieces of chain-cable encumbering the footway ; butchers’ 
shops, gigantic in size, wherein were suspended rows of the most 
wretched-looking dead sheep and huge masses of red lean beef that it 
had ever been my misfortune to witness; while placards stating that 
mutton might be obtained within at 2d., beef at 1d., veal at 3d., pork 
at 4d. per pound, and ox-tongues at 1s. 6d. each, were scattered in all 
directions. Then there were bakers, grocers, drapers, and shoe- 
makers in endless variety, mingled with Chinese stores, whose owners 
sat jabbering on their doorsteps, their pigtails twined tightly round 
the backs of their heads, and attired generally in loose jackets and 
trousers of dark-blue, the latter very short and wide, and their naked 


feet stuck in the dumpy white-soled slippers familiar to us in all illus- 
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trations of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. These gentlemen 
would generally be smoking their long opium-pipes, while the windows 
of their stores would be so begrimed with dirt and cobwebs that a view 
of their interiors would be next to impossible; though this, perhaps, 
was little needed by their countrymen, as a huge red sheet of paper, 
covered with strange hieroglyphics, was always pasted on one or both 
sides of the doorways—doubtless being sufficiently explanatory of what 
was to be had within. 

If it had not been for the presence of these “Sons of the Moon,” 
this part of Sydney would have reminded me strongly of one of the 
very lowest streets in Portsmouth or Woolwich. It was narrow, ill- 
paved, dirty, and reeking with foul smells. As I proceeded up it, 
however, it greatly improved, and another quarter of a mile brought 
me to some really fine and one or two very handsome structures in the 
way of banks and insurance offices; while shops, whose plate-glass 
windows and their contents would not have disgraced even Oxford 
Street, were by no means rare. Omnibuses of all sizes, but most of 
them very small, with wretched horses and ragged barefooted boys 
as conductors, were very numerous, a dozen or so being visible at a 
time, while now and then a smart Hansom would dash by. What 
puzzled me most was the number of apparently handsome private 
carriages, many of them emblazoned with elaborate armorial bearings, 
that were everywhere to be seen. The reason that they puzzled me 
was, that in many cases they seemed much in want of paint, and 
though invariably drawn by a pair of horses, said horses all looked 
ill-groomed and broken-down animals, and their drivers no better 
than London night-cabmen. Upon inquiry I learnt that they really 
were cabmen, and that the aristocratic vehicles were simply hackney- 
coaches. A few years previously a commercial panic had visited 
Sydney, and many of the richest families had been ruined; hence 
they and their carriages had parted company, and most of the latter 
had fallen into the hands of the hackney-coachmen. A few real 
private carriages now, however, put in an appearance, and occasionally 
a well-mounted equestrian passed by. 

Feeling by this time rather hungry, I looked out for a respectable 
dining-room, and at last decided upon entering a pretentious-looking 
edifice dignified by a long foreign title. Here both soup, fish, meat, 
and pastry were execrable, the plate and table-cloths dirty, and the 
attendance such as I had never met with before. The charge for all 
was half-a-crown. 

After dinner I went about looking for lodgings. I saw many offers 
of board and lodging at a guinea a week, but finding that a common 
sitting-room, and very generally a bedroom to be shared with one or 
two more, was the ordinary fashion, I determined upon procuring fur- 
nished apartments, cost what they might. After wandering through 
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street after street for many miles, and calling at dozens of places, I 
secured a large-balconied bed and sitting room in one, with attendance, 
for £1 a week, and that very afternoon ‘T installed myself therein. 

What a lovely view I had from that baleony! Right before me 
was a broad green, upon which stood the Government Observatory, 
a handsome building with a square tower, from the top of which 
at 1lvp.m. daily rose the time-ball, 'remaining suspended in the 
air until the gun was fired from the Commodore’s ship. Alongside 
the Observatory were the signal flagstafis, so that, with the assist- 
ance of “ Marryat’s Code,’ I could sit in my chair and know all 
about what ships were approaching the port, even long before they 
entered the Heads. 

This green was the grazing-ground of all the goats in the neigh- 
bourhood, an animal which swarms so thickly in Sydney, that the 
police have been known to seize two hundred stray ones in a single 
night. The ultimate fate of such unfortunates is much the same 
as that to which King Herod doomed the Innocents. 

The green terminated in abrupt cliffs, and over them I could see 
(for the streets below were hidden from view) the blue waters of 
Darling Harbour, thickly dotted with ships and steamboats, the 
suburbs of Pyrmont and Balmain on the opposite shore, and far 
away the dim, wavy, purple outline of the Blue Mountains, some 
thirty miles distant. To the right of the picture I could trace 
the windings of the Parramatta River, with Cockatoo and Goat 
Islands (the former the great penal establishment, the latter the 
arsenal depot), with Keribilli Point, Bald Head Bluff, St. Leonards, 
and North Shore. Through my bedroom window, which looked 
in an exactly opposite direction, I could see nearly the whole of 
Sydney proper, the tall masts of the ships lying at Circular Quay ; 
and seven miles away, right over the tops of the houses that fringed 
the opposite hill, the tall white lighthouse that, the day before, I 
had gazed upon so anxiously from the sea. 

The next day I got my luggage ashore and had a good scamper 
over the city, which I found much larger than I had anticipated, but 
with which I was nevertheless greatly disappointed. 

Though its population is as large as 98,000, Sydney proper has 
only three or four decent streets. George Street, the principal, is three 
miles long, but only to a third of this extent does it offer the appear- 
ance of a first-class street, presenting here very much the aspect of 
Tottenham Court Road, while for the residue of its length it is but an 
indifferent Whitechapel. Pitt Street, the next in importance, is 
only decent in appearance for half a mile, and King Street for scarcely 
a quarter, of their respective lengths. Fifty yards disposes of all that 
is worth seeing in both Bridge and Hunter Streets; and Macquarie 
Street—thou: gh it possesses some handsome terraces, a hideous infir- 
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mary, an old tumbledown House of Parliament, and a Mint that might 
pardonably be mistaken for the stables of a cavalry regiment—has no 
shops, nor one single sight attractive enough to tempt a stroller to pass 
through it a second time. 

What struck me most in Sydney was the fearful amount of poverty 
perceptible everywhere. In every street between George Street and 
Darling Harbour this was painfully the case. Wretched hovels, neither 
rain nor wind proof, and grimy courts and alleys whose equals could 
scarcely be found in any part of London, met the eye in every direc- 
tion ; in fact, with very few exceptions, the whole of York, Clarence, 
Kent, and Sussex Streets, each from one to two miles long, present this 
aspect, and through open doors (for the season was summer, and the 
glass had for days been standing at upwards of 100 degrees in the 
shade) could frequently be seen rooms nearly devoid of furniture, and 
women clad in rags, while half-naked children played in the foul 
gutters outside. 

It struck me, as I gazed upon such sights, that the generality of 
guide-books, which describe Australia as the poor man’s paradise, and 
represent want and privation as things unknown in that happy land, 
must be egregiously wrong in many of their statements, but I had yet 
to learn that nearly all my preconceived ideas of Australia based upon 
such sources were erroneous ones. 

I will now speak of Sydney generally—not as I found it when I 
landed there in 1864, but as it was when I quitted it in April, 1869. 
Firstly, then, the situation of the city is beautiful, and the harbour is 
perhaps the safest and most lovely in the world. The latter has hun- 
dreds of arms and bays and creeks, which seem to surround and embrace 
the city in every direction. Stand in the centre of Sydney, and which- 
ever way you walk you will at last get to the water's side. The 
Botanical Gardens, too, are very lovely, and in them are to be found 
the flowers, trees, and shrubs of nearly every clime. The domain which 
separates these from the town is a well-grassed park, and possesses 
some fine trees, and a three-mile drive, which is a great favourite with 
the citizens. 

Having said thus much in favour of Sydney, I have said every 
favourable thing which I can of it, conscientiously. Apart from its 
natural position, Sydney is an ugly city, and the immediate inland 
scenery is by no means attractive. Were the harbour and river to be 
suddenly dried up, there would scarcely remain one charming feature 
in the landscape. In Sydney, as in Constantinople, you no sooner 
enter the streets than eye and nose are momentarily offended—the 
former by its narrow crooked thoroughfares and its incongruous 
architecture, the latter by the filthy stench of foul open drains, as 
well as of decaying animal and vegetable matter. 
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Sydney with its suburbs covers a vast extent of ground.  Iis 
University is a noble structure, and offers nearly every advantage 
procurable at either Oxford or Cambridge. Close to it are St. John’s 
Catholic College, also a very fine building; the Methodist College, in 
no way inferior in either size or architectural beauty ; and Lyndhurst 
Catholic Preparatory College. Sydney Museum, overlooking Hyde 
Park, is a handsome building, though rather’too massive and heavy to 
be a beautiful one. Its tesselated pavement is the finest in the colonies ; 
and its collection of Australian birds, beasts, and reptiles most in- 
teresting. Every stone in this building, as is the case in many others 
in Sydney, bears the initials of the convict who hewed and laid it. 

Sydney has two cathedrals: the Anglican, an ugly nondescript 
pile in feeble imitation of Exeter, which has been thirty-nine years in 
building, and will be as many more before actual completion, though 
it was opened for divine service in January, 1869; and St. Mary’s 
Catholic Cathedral, an immense structure that will cover more than 
two acres of ground, and which is being erected in place of the old 
St. Mary’s, destroyed by fire in 1866. The Right Reverend Dr. Barker 
presides as head of the Anglican Church, and the Most Reverend John 
Bede Polding is archbishop of the Catholic community, who in Sydney 
and throughout the entire colony of New South Wales number one- 
third of the population. The Scotch Presbyterian and the numerous 
Dissenting sects have all handsome places of worship, and schools are 
thickly scattered everywhere. 

Sydney has also a benevolent asylum, an infirmary, a soup-kitchen, 
and a most admirable society for the rendering of temporary assistance 
to persons of good birth and education in reduced circumstances. This 
aid is given in a most delicate manner—sometimes by loans, sometimes 
by enabling the applicant to procure a suitable situation, and even 
occasionally by providing him or her with sufficient means wherewith 
to return to England. All these charitable societies have more work 
cut out fur them than they can get through, for amongst all classes 
the distress is at present very great. The benevolent asylum is always 
crowded, and every night the soup-kitchen is so full that many are 
perforce turned away from its doors. 

These are sad sights in a young colony, but there can be no doubt 
that the distress is often greater in Sydney than it is in London. 
It is pitiable to see the crowds that beset the daily newspaper offices, 
directly the papers are posted outside in the morning, searching the 
““Wanrtep” column for a situation. Many of them have been there 
at five o'clock every morning for three, six, aye, sometimes seven or 
eight months, but are not suited yet. It is the same in the labour and 
employment offices. Day after day I have passed by these places and 
seen the same faces, their owners getting thinner week by week and 
their attire seedier, until at last they disappear and are no more seen. 
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Night after night have I wandered in the domain, and noticed that 
nearly every tree has sheltered its one or two houseless forms; and yet 
this is the colony which the guide-books and the emigration agents 
tell us is the poor man’s paradise, wherein directly he lands he will 
procure a good situation, and be able, in time, to accumulate sufficient 
to return to his native land and end his days in peace. This and many 
other pretty little fictions are indulged in by this class of writers; but 
they are answerable for much disappointment and misery, and not a 
few violent deaths; for many a man and woman has been driven to 
commit suicide through the deep disappointment they have felt in 
having all their preconceived ideas and fondest hopes of ease and 
affluence broken within a week of their landing in Sydney. 

Sydney is also termed by home authorities a very healthy city; nay, 
I have often heard English medical men affirm that scarlet fever and 
consumption are unknown there. This is a “great error: the former 
complaint is very common, and the latter dire scourge, though not so 
prevalent as in England, is yet by no means rare. Healthy or not, 
the death-rate in Sydney is heavier by stv in ten thousand than it is 
in London, and to the young and very old the climate is peculiarly 
fatal. In walking through the main avenue of the old cemetery a 
few evenings before I left, I counted twelve consecutive tombstones 
recording the deaths of young people, all under eighteen years of age. 
Indeed, how a city can be pre-eminently healthy, where the changes of 
atmosphere are so great and sudden, surpasses my gg ne gat In 
the middle of the day, in summer, the glass often stands at 100- 
in the shade, and within three or four hours it will fall a matter of 
40° or 45°. The drainage too of the whole city is so vile that, were a 
virulent infectious disease to break out, it would probably more than half 
depopulate the place. There is one swamp alone, “ Blackwattle,” right 
within the civic boundaries, that every summer is as dangerous as the 
proximity of an invading army. Dead dogs, cats, goats, and fowls are 
also to be met with constantly in the third-rate streets, and are seldom 
carted away until long after putridity has set in. 

In spite of all this, however, I myself was never ill enough to require 
medical aid during my residence in Sydney or any other part of New 
South Wales—enjoyed better healt, in fact, than I had generally 
done in England ; yet, notwithstanding, I never rose refreshed after a 
night's rest in Australia—never got up, in fact, without feeling more 
languid and tired than when I had gone to bed ; and this feeling I 
never experienced in any part of Great Britain. 

Sydney is a very dull city. Its theatres, three in number, are small, 
dingy, and ill-supported. Its concert-halls are extremely low, its other 
entertainments very few and indifferent. On high days and holidays 
everybody goes excursionising to the numerous interesting spots on 
the river and the shores of the harbour, and dozens of steamers are on 
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those occasions in demand; the favourite rendezvous, since Prince 
Alfred’s attempted assassination by the miscreant O'Farrell, being 
Clontarf Gardens, the scene of the tragic event. 

Sydney has a fine steam fleet, and upwards of fifty steamers went 
out to meet and welcome Prince Alfred on his first visit in 1867; 
while nearly as many steamed forth to greet the return from Rome of 
his Grace the Catholic archbishop two years earlier. A fine yacht fleet 
has Sydney too, eclipsing her great rival Melbourne considerably in 
this respect. 

The policy of the New South Wales ‘government being free-trade, 
her quays and wharves present a very different appearance to those of 
Melbourne, whose protective tariff is rapidly ruining the colony, and 
whose noble bay, the largest in the world, and which would most 
assuredly be called a sea if debouching into the Baltic or the Medi- 
terranean, has not half so many ships floating on its tide as she had 
ten or twelve years ago. 

As far as cheapness of living goes, Sydney does not, of course, equal 
the old country. House-rent is very high, and so are servants’ wages ; 
but provisions, on the other hand, are cheap, particularly butchers’ 
meat and bread, whilst clothing becomes cheaper every year. Luxuries 
as a rule are very dear, and necessaries less so, but no amount of 
money can secure you the genuine comfort attainable in England. 
“ Roughing it” is the order of the day; and even in the house of the 
skilled mechanic earning a high salary, often higher indeed than the 
income of a professional man, you do not find so many articles of 
furniture and general comfort as in the labourer’s cottage in England. 
Servants, though their wages are much higher than in English towns, 
get situations, but not homes; and, even in the most fashionable 
houses, are often crammed into holes and dens such as they would 
never be expected to enter in the old country. 

Lastly, Sydney, although it has a population of 98,000 souls, is a 
perfect “Little Peddlington.” In less than a week the new arrival 
may rest assured that the Sydney quidnunes will know far more about 
him and his antecedents than he does himself. But yet, for all this, 
there are some right good fellows in Sydney, who will do the stranger 
a service and treat him like a Christian whenever they have an 
opportunity. 











Co My Love. 
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Her eyes are almond-shaped and flashing, 
Brighter far than faulchions clashing : 
Dancing like the brooklet plashing 

Down its rocky mountain-bed. 


Upon her cheeks see roses blushing : 
Her voice is like a fountain gushing, 
Blent with the bulbul’s note when hushing 
All the grove with thrilling plaint. 


Ah, me! what lithe and stately motion, 
As though a bark should ride o’er ocean ! 
Oh! she can win a life’s devotion 

From whoe’er she will, I trow. 


Her smile is like the sun, that chases 
Storm-clouds from wintry sky: her face is 
So moulded, as if all the graces 

Had conspired to make her fair. 


And shall I make this peerless creature 

Read love for me in ev'ry feature ?— 

Ah! surely, I must needs first teach her 
To believe she’s less divine ! 


Yet costly gems shine more by setting, 
Thence oftentimes fresh charms begetting ; 
Cease then, my heart, thine idle fretting,— 


Thou canst match her love with thine. 
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I HAD BEEN in practice for some ten years, as a surgeon in a large pro- 
vincial town, when one winter evening I was returning homewards 
from a long and fagging day’s work, not a little tired, and somewhat 
depressed at my inability to relieve some of the cases of suffering 
amongst which my day had been spent. It was a cold raw evening 
in November: rain had fallen heavily in the early part of the day ; 
but towards dusk the downpour had gradually ceased, and something in 
the feeling of the air, and the smell of the smoke which hung over the 
town, seemed to suggest that the night would be frosty. The streets 
were dark and miserable ; and as I had wended my way homewards, I 
had been picturing to myself the comforts of my bachelor’s den: the 
warm fire, and curtains snugly drawn—my slippers toasting in the 
fender—and my easiest armchair planted in the full warmth of the 
blaze. Dinner, too, was not absent from my thoughts, nor even my 
postprandial pipe, smoked in the indulgent society of “‘ Fatima,” my 
favourite cat: followed, perhaps, by a dip into the pages of a novel 
which I had purchased on my homeward way, and which, in all its 
virgin purity of paper, nestled in the pocket of my overcoat. 

As I thought of this cheap treasure in my homeward walk—treasure 
never so welcome as when honestly earned by a hard day’s work, 
amidst scenes which make the delights of a novel trebly enjoyable—I 
could not help rejoicing in the change from those good old times, 
when such a book, in its triple volumes, would have cost a guinea and 
a half; whereas, now, I had purchased the feesimple of it for a shil- 
ling! I remembered the heroine of one of Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful 
stories-turning over the pages of a dirty and malodorous “ circulating 
library ” novel with her scissors, to prevent their contact with her fair 
fingers ; and again I blessed the “good old times,” for having got 
themselves well out of the way before I began to “ fret and strut my 
hour upon the stage ” of life. 

But when I got home, all my dream of enjoyment vanished at the 
sight of a note upon my table, requesting me to proceed instantly to 
Beechhurst, a baronet’s seat some ten miles from L——. The note, 
which was evidently written in violent haste, merely stated that Lady 

tivers’s son, the present baronet, had met with a severe accident after 
hunting, and implored me not to lose a moment in returning by the 
conveyance which she had sent for me. By way of postscript, my 
housekeeper added that the groom who brought the note had only 
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adjourned to a neighbouring hostelry, “just to wash the horse’s mouth 
out,” and would return for me almost directly. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to snatch a hasty meal, and to postpone my novel, and the sooth- 
ing society and “golden silence” of Fatima, until a more convenient 
season. Before I had finished dinner my messenger returned, and I 
sallied out again, very reluctantly, into the cold and darkness, lighted 
a cigar, and took my seat in the gig sent for me in a somewhat sulky 
frame of mind. 

I had not been long seated by the side of the driver, before I be- 
came aware of the fact that the process of “washing the horse's 
mouth out,” had produced the remarkable effect of communicating an 
odour of gin to the driver's breath—a phenomenon which I have before 
observed under similar circumstances, and which is certainly a notice- 
able instance of sympathy between man and beast. As, however, it 
had also the effect of making him drive extremely fast, I did not 
quarrel with the result. 

From his account of the accident, I gathered that his master, Sir 
Lyulph Rivers, who bore the reputation of a keen sportsman, had gone 
out hunting, as usual, in the morning on his favourite blood-mare 
“Brown Bess.” The day, however, had proved a “blank” one, and 
the baronet had returned home somewhat earlier than usual. Dis- 
mounting at the hall door, he had laid his hand caressingly on the 
mare’s quarter, and said “ Good-bye, old lady.” Whether the “old 
lady’s”” temper had been soured by the absence of sport, or no, I can- 
not say; but she took it into her head to resent her master’s caress, 
lashed out with her near hind-leg, and struck Sir Lyulph with her 
hoof a severe blow in the centre of the stomach, knocking him back- 
wards with great violence. Nor was this the full extent of the mis- 
fortune—for, as ill-luck would have it, the fall brought the back of 
his head into smart contact with a sharp-pointed stone, which chanced 
to be embedded in the gravel-sweep just in front of the Hall. Alto- 
gether, it sounded like a very pretty case; and by the time the recital 
of it was ended, the furious driving of my Jehu had brought me to the 
gates of Beechhurst. 

Lady Rivers was anxiously waiting for me at the door of the Hall, 
and appeared in a state of pitiable distress at the accident. The 
baronet was her only child, and had always been her idol. She told 
me that he had not spoken since the fall, and that he seemed to be per- 
fectly insensible. 

I proceeded at once to the room in which my patient lay, and 2 
careful examination only served to confirm my worst fears as to the 
serious nature of the injuries he had received. He bore the ap- 
pearance of a robust and extremely handsome man of some thirty 
years of age; but although I judged that his circulation in health 
must have been vigorous enough, his pulse now made scarcely forty 
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beats in the minute, and those of the feeblest and most tremulous kind. 
The blow from the mare’s foot seemed to have fallen on the very centre 
of the great ganglion of nerves in the stomach, produc ing extreme 
depression of the system, which was further complicated by evident 
concussion of the brain from the backward fall—and still further, as I 
feared, by the pressure upon the brain of some splinter of bone driven 
inwards by contact with the stone. 

My first care was to endeavour to combat the nervous shock ; and 
having found that the patient could be made to swallow, I plied him 
freely with champagne, chloric ether, and ammonia, until I had the 
satisfaction of raising the pulse nearly ten beats in the minute. 
Having thus done what I could to counteract the depression, and to 
guard against the chance of the sick man’s suddenly sinking from the 
shock, I despatched a groom into L for a plentiful supply of 
ice, for external application to the head; and also with a telegram to 
Sir Henry T——, the eminent surgeon, begging him to come down 
as soon as possible to Beechhurst. The cerebral injury was of too 
severe a nature to be treated by me upon my own responsibility, and I 
knew that it was of no use to send for Mr. P——, whom I should 
greatly have preferred, but whom I believed to be in attendance upon 
a very illustrious lady at a German Bath. 

Having done this ‘much, I paid a visit to the gravel-sweep in front 
of the Hall, to find, if I could, the stone which had caused the second 
injury—which, to my horror, proved to be a sharply-pointed pyramidal 
stone, with its base firmly imbedded in the gravel, and the apex pro- 
jecting some inch and a half above the surface. I wondered greatly 
to find such a stone in such a spot, and marvelled that it should have 
resisted the rolling to which the sweep must have been exposed. But, 
surely enough, there it was—and most easily found by the large stain 
of blood surrounding it on all sides. On looking at the shape of the 
projecting point, I felt more than ever disposed to fear that the injury 
to the brain might prove to be serious. 

Lady Rivers appeared to be almost megan by the accident. She 
bore the character, in the country, of an exceedingly proud woman— 
proud especially of her long line of unspotted ancestry, and of the pure 
stream of sangre azul, w hich for some five hundred years had flowed in 
their veins, unstained with any admixture of plebeian blood—a subject 
of self-gratulation which was currently reported to be her special 
weakness. | Nor was she less proud of her handsome son—a feeling 
which appeared to me much more pardonable, as he had the reputation 
and appearance of being all that a doting mother could desire. At the 
iime of the accident, he was engaged to be married to the daughter of 
a neighbouring peer, whose scutcheon was as free from all blemish and 
“bar sinister” as his own—a prospect which delighted his mother’s 
heart, and which promised the perpetuation of the race in a manner to 
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satisfy her dearest hopes. No wonder that her cheek blanched at the 
sudden blow which had struck down her idol, and dissolved her dream 
in an instant. She pressed me with questions as to the probable result 
of thecase. But I preferred to wait until the eminent surgeon whom 
I had summoned should have seen it, before making any definite reply, 
which might either encourage delusive hopes, or increase a burden of 
misery which was already amply sufficient. Doctors are often accused 
of a want of feeling for the trouble and sorrow with which they come 
in contact; but their accusers appear to forget that the events which 
are to themselves the furnace of affliction, constitute the everyday 
atmosphere of a doctor’s life; and that, were he to feel his patients’ 
sorrows with an acuteness like their own, the continued strain upon his 
feelings would not only, most surely, either unsettle his reason or 
destroy his life, but would also, even at the critical moment, render 
him unfit for the exercise of his art, by depriving him of that coolness 
of nerve and confidence in himself which is the secret of all pro- 
fessional success. 

But to return. The great man soon arrived, and after a patient 
examination of the case, determined that the only chance of preventing 
further cerebral injury, and of saving the patient’s life, was to resort to 
the operation of trepanning—an opinion in which I entirely concurred. 
Lady Rivers was therefore consulted upon the subject, and as she had 
great belief in surgical skill, she at once gave her consent, and the 
operation was forthwith performed. We did not think it advisable to 
use chloroform, or any other anzsthetic, as the nervous system was 
already so much depressed; but the patient did not appear to suffer 
sensibly under the skilful hands of Sir Henry, and having taken a 
heavy dose of laudanum, he seemed likely to get some repose, which 
we greatly desired in order to rest and refresh the brain, and to pre- 
vent all inflammatory action. At my lady’s urgent request, the great 
surgeon reluctantly agreed to sleep for that one night at Beechhurst, 
but his engagements in London rendered it impossible that he should 
stay longer. He promised to send me down a skilled nurse, from his 
own hospital, immediately on his arrival in London ; and I determined, 
for that night, to remain upon a sofa in the sick man’s dressing-room, 
in order to be ready for any emergency which might suddenly arise— 
having first despatched a note to my assistant to explain my absence, 
and enclosing a list of the patients whom I desired him to see on the 
morrow, and every succeeding day until my return. 

My patient seemed to be sinking into a tranquil doze. I placed 
my finger on his pulse, and found that although the effects of the 
stimulants first administered had passed away, the dose of opium was 
beginning to be felt; and the happy even rhythm of the heart’s beat, 
though still very slow and weak, encouraged me to hope that his strong 
constitution might enable us, with God’s blessing, to pull him through. 
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It was a matter of no small moment to me that it should be so, for I 
was but a young and struggling surgeon, without any patients in the 
position of the baronet, and I foresaw that his recovery might prove to 
me that— 
“ Tide in the affairs of men, 
W hic ch, ti aken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Besides all which, the case was a very peculiar one, in the exireme 
singularity of two blows of such severity happening to fall almost at 
the same moment. 

Somewhat relieved by these hopes, I caused a fire to be lighted in 
the baronet’s luxurious dressing-room, and a tea-equipage to be placed 
upon the table, that I might indulge in my favourite sedative when- 
ever I thought fit. I drew the sofa in comfortable proximity to the 
fire, and sent down the housemaid, who had been specially “told off” 
to attend to me, down into the library for a book to while away the 
watches of the night. She seemed to be an intelligent amiable girl, 
and when she brought me up “ David Copperfield” in the original 
edition, I decided that her literary tastes were sound and good. Her 
mere presence in arranging my room was a great comfort to me—her 
fresh cheerful face and neat tight dress, no less than her willingness 
to oblige, and even her anxiety to anticipate my wants. We men 
are in the constant habit of ridiculing and abusing women for their 
care about dress, and their devotion to that shrine which contains their 
looking-glass ; but have we ever reflected what a world it would be 
peopled with Mr. Mill's emancipated women—no longer in a state of 
“ subjection,” but with their hair unkempt, their waists unlaced, their 
stockings hanging in wrinkles over their pretty ankles, and their no 
less pretty feet slipshod? Not many days ago I beheld one of these 
strongminded ones, and shuddered to think what would be the effect 
of some millions like this unit! 

I took care to place my sofa in such a position that, through the 
open door, I could command a full view of my patient’s bed; and 
having solaced my cares with a cup of tea, I ensconced myself comfort- 
ably upon my couch, and opened my book at that marvellous episode 
of the storm off Yarmouth, in which Steerforth’s career is brought to 
a close. The description in question has always appeared to me a 
wonderful proof of the master’s power—the boding undertone of the 
commencement of the strain, rising in power and fury with every 
moment until it culminates in the tragedy of the drowned man. The 
word-painting is so powerful, that the effect rather resembles that of an. 
orchestral rendering than one of mere words, and the sigh of relief 
with which one lays down the book proves how acute has been the 
tension of the nerves produced by the magic of the delineation. 

The dressing-room in which I lay was but a small room, and at the 
back of my sofa was a curtained window, through which I could hear 
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the rising wind without. The night had changed in its character ; 
the threatening of frost was gone, and in its stead a blustering south- 
west wind had arisen, which was making such music as I love amongst 
the leafless branches of the giant elms which ¢rew close to the window 
of the room. Irose from my sofa, and drew aside the warm crimson- 
cloth curtains, and looked out upon the night. In one part of the sky 
a crescent moon was making feeble efforts to make herself seen in the 
overcast vault, but elsewhere the clouds were hurrying past like a 
retreating host, chased and dispersed by the triumphant blast. The 
gaunt branches of the elms loomed black and threatening against the 
sky, and waved themselves to and fro in the wind, like unquiet‘spirits, 
creaking and groaning with the strain upon their strength. It was 
the sort of night I love in late autumn. My bedroom, in childhood, 
was close to a group of trees of the same kind, the music from which 
often rocked me to repose; and even now, there is no lullaby which 
sounds to me half so sweet as the shrill piping of a blusterous south- 
wester through !eafless trees. At such times Cowper’s beautiful lines 
always recur to me: 
“ Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind— 

Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast-fluttering, all at once.” 


And now, although the “leaves” were gone, the music happily 
remained. 

Tired, at length, of my watchtower, I turned back into the room, 
and amused myself with conjecturing the nature of the sick man’s 
tastes from the contents of his room. Over the fireplace hung one of 
Lely’s pictures of a cavalier dressed in the picturesque costume of the 
Second Charles's time, and this picture, my attendant had informed me, 
represented a certain “Black Sir Lyulph,” whose story was not un- 
known to me from the oral tradition of the neighbourhood. His 
youth was passed under the reign of the Martyr King, and, if report 
spoke truly, was indeed a jewncsse orageuse. When, at length, his 
master found himself at war with the forces of the Parliament, Black Sir 
Lyulph had faithfully girded on his sword in his defence, and was one 
of the foremost of that band of fiery cavaliers whose reckless charges, 
under Prince itupert, were all unable to turn the tide of fate at 
Worcester and Marston Moor. LBeechhurst itself bore ample witness, 
in many a scar, to the stout defence which it had made against 
the forces of Monk; but when it had fallen, Black Sir Lyulph had 
followed his new master into his exile, and after those long years of 
banishment he was one of the dissolute crew whom Mr. Pepys and his 
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master, Lord Sandwich, went over to the Hague to fetch, when the 
King once more “had his own again.” Though then past middle 
life, his career resumed its old complexion, and some years after 
he died in a duel with a neighbouring gentleman whose wife he had 
corrupted. The tradition of his vices still survived in the county, and 
his name had passed into a proverb for lawlessness and violence. 

The portrait amply justified the history attached to it. It was that 
of a strikingly handsome man, in middle life, clad in the lavish magni- 
ficence of the period, and with his coal-black hair flowing down on to 
his velvet coat in the full luxuriance of “ love-locks.” No wonder at 
his bonnes fortunes. It was one of those faces which “ limners love to 
paint, and ladies to look upon ;” and the firm proud insolence of the 
mouth left one little reason to hope for mercy to his frail victims 
when once rifled of their roses. 

There was a bookcase in the room which spoke to the catholicity of 
my patient’s tastes in literature, and upon whose shelves the lion lay 
down with the lamb, and sometimes even with the donkey, in perfect 
peace and amity. Shakespeare and Byron, Cervantes and Paul de 
Kock, Dr. Newman and Colenso, Miirger and Alfred de Musset, re- 
posed peacefully side by side, ready at any moment to unfold their 
richest treasures for a reader’s delectation. Some good water-colour 
drawings also had place upon the walls, and refz freshed the eye tired 
with reading, or indisposed for any harder work. And the reader 
whose mind was travelling along the magic paths of the Forest of 
Arden, could lift his eyes at will, and see the very forest-glade of his 
book pictured by the pencil of William Bennett, with overarching 
oaks gr y with “ hoar antiquity ;” whilst underneath the ““——e 
foresters ” wandered through brakes red with autumnal fern and purple 
bilberries. 

But the gem of the room was a magnificent drawing by John Gil- 
bert, which represented an episode in the career of the very Sir Lyulph 
whose portrait hung before me. In one of the many cavalry skirmishes 
which occurred between the contending forces in the wars of the 
Great Rebellion, he and two of his comrades had been separated from 
the body of the King’s troops by a much larger number of Cromwell's 

“Tronsides,” but had succeeded in cutting their way through them, 
and rejoining their squadron. The incident was rendered with mar- 
yellous power ; and the lightning flaming from the eyes of Black Sir 
Lyulph, the foremosi of the three cavaliers, seemed no less potent in 
cleaving a way through the opposing host than the reeking sword 
which waved above his head. The powerful iron-grey charger which 

he bestrode appeared to have caught the infection of his mz ister’s rage, 
we needed no pressure of the bloody spur-rowel to make the furious 
bound which was to give such full effect to the desce nding blow. Nor 
were the accessories of the scene forgotten. The lurid stream of light 
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in the horizon—reflected again from the iron corslets of the Puritans— 
and the heavy bank of storm-clouds above it, seemed the fitting accom- 
paniments of such a strife ; whilst the trampled ground, and the dense 
masses of smoke which loomed over the whole battlefield, suggested 
most forcibly the “ confused noise and garments rolled in blood” which 
attend “every battle of the warrior.” It was a superb picture; and 
I could not resist a sigh of something like envy of the power which 
the owner of such a place as Beechhurst possessed, in having the 
chronicles of his house written in such a soul-stirrnmg language—a 
language, too, which all can understand. 

Meanwhile, I took good care not to forget my patient. From time 
to time I crept softly into his room upon the souliers de silence of 
my “ stocking-feet,” and watched the state of affairs. The first effects 
of the opiate seemed passing away, and sundry twitchings of his limbs, 
and other restless movements, led me to fear that the brain was not so 
quiet as it had been. His old nurse, whose darling he had been in 
childhood, and who had insisted upon sitting up with him, dozed com- 
fortably before the fireless grate. She seemed to have fortified herself 
against the cold of the night- -season with one of those strong night- 
caps which Mrs. Nickleby tell us were so much in favour with the 
undergraduate youth of Oxford, and which appeared to have produced 
a blissful alcoholic repose. The sick man lay upon his left side, and 
in leaning over him, to replace, or rather replenish, the oilsilk cap, full 
of ice, which had been laid in contact with his head, I observed, pro- 


jecting from his pillow, a morocco miniature case, which he seemed to 


have been holding in his hand, but from which the grasp had gradually 
relaxed. Knowing the fact of his engagement, I ventured to take up 
and open the case; but, to my surprise, the face it revealed was not 
that of Lady Diana Fitzurse, his fair fiancée—with whose appearance 
I was acquainted—but that of an extremely pretty blonde of some 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, with a curiously shy startled look in 
her eyes, as though she had unwillingly sat for her picture. 

I was not a little surprised and (I may add) grieved at this revelation. 
The girl’s dress and whole appearance showed that she belonged to a 
very different class of society to the owner of Beechhurst; but I re- 
flected that the whole affair was quite beyond my province, and so I 
carefully replaced the case, and returned to my sofa. At the risk of 
giving the old nurse a stiff neck, I opened a small part of the window 
in my patient’s room ; as it has always been my belief, that by no means 
the least hurtful part of confinement toa sick-bed is the absence of 
oxygen which it usually involves. | 

The night wore slowly away, without any great change in the aspect 
of the case. Towards morning my patient became somewhat more 
restless and uneasy ; and from time to time, I administered such liquid 
sustenance, in the form of milk and thick barley-water, as he was able 
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to swallow—adding to them such an amount of stimulant as I deemed 
his pulse required, and his brain would bear. By the first train from 
L my colleague was obliged to leave, having first seen the baronet, 
and left me his directions as to the treatment of the case. He seemed 
to think that we might hope for a favourable termination of it, provided 
that nothing occurred to thwart or vex the patient, and so to provoke 
any excitement of the brain. ‘ihe constitution he thought sound 
enough to overcome the nervous shock, if perfect quiet could be en- 
sured for some time to come. Lady Rivers’s gratitude and joy, upon 
hearing his report, were almost painful to witness. She was too much 
overcome to speak, and could only press Sir Henry’s hand on parting 
from him. I agreed with her to remain at Beechhurst for a time, 
making it my headquarters, and being driven over from time to time 
into L——, to see after my own affairs—as I happened at the time to 
have some cases which it was impossible to leave to an assistant’s care. 
In the course of the day, I accordingly managed to get over into the 
town for an hour or two, where I visited my most urgent cases; and, 
calling at my own house, I left directions with my factotum, and took 
back with me a portmanteau of such things as I might want during 
my stay. 

On my return to Beechhurst, I found that Sir Henry’s professional 
nurse had arrived, and that a sort of guerilla warfare was raging be- 
tween her and old Nurse Potter, touching the rule of the sick-chamber. 
I deemed it best not to interfere, having perfect confidence in Sister 
Mary’s tactics; and I soon had the satisfaction of observing the 
volunteer force ‘in full retreat before the skilled advance of the regular 
—which I take it will be the fate of volunteer forces generally, should 
the tug of war ever arrive to put their virtue to the test. I pitched 
my own tent in the dressing-room, in which I induced my willing 
assistant to place me a small camp-bed instead of the sofa, and made 
sundry other arrangements for the comfort and wellbeing of the 
garrison. My quarters seemed to be used by their owner as a smoking- 
room, and double baize doors shut it off from the bedroom; thus 
ensuring me perfect privacy if I wished it, and, at the same time, 
enabling me at any moment of the night to watch the progress of 
affairs. ‘Towards nightfall I found myself pretty well tired out with 
my day’s work, coming as it did upon the vigil of the previous night. 
I therefore prevailed on my attendant (Hester) to let me have some 
supper in my stronghold, and soon afterwards turned in; after 
having again seen my patient, and left special directions with Sister 
Mary { to call me in case anything occurred to render it necessary. I 
was asleep alinost directly, and dreaming that Black Sir Lyulph 
was frowning upon me from his frame, at secing his descendant’s room 
occupied by an intruder, and for such an unhallowed purpose. Spite 
of his disapproval, however, I passed an excellent night, undisturbed 
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by any summons from the nurse, and was only woke by the daylight 
pouring into my room from the uncurtained window, and the jubilant 
screams of sundry rooks in the high elm-trees outside it. 

I found Lady Rivers waiting breakfast for me, and anxiously ex- 
pecting my report. Her great apprehension about it, however, seemed 
a good deal allayed for the time; and she appeared chiefly solicitous, 
now, that the accident should not delay the marriage of her son beyond 
the spring of the succeeding year, at which time it had been arranged 
to take place. Like most widowed mothers of an only son, she chiefly 
delighted in dilating upon the perfections and excellences of Sir 
Lyulph, whose character she portrayed entirely in superlatives, and 
who appeared to have added the very keystone to his career in 
engaging himself to a lady whose lineage rivalled his own. His mother 
declared that she should be well satisfied, after seeing his marriage, to 
sing her own “ Nune dimittis,” and to close her eyes upon the delightful 
prospect which such a union displayed to her. Like so many other 
persons past middle life, she frequently professed her readiness to 
depart; but I have often observed that those good people, if they 
catch ever so slight a glimpse of “the shadow feared by man,” seldom 
omit any precautions which they deem likely to retard his nearer ap- 
proach, notwithstanding their protestations. 

My patient seemed progressing satisfactorily, although he still con- 
tinued in a somewhat lethargic state. Sister Mary entirely justified 
Sir Henry’s predictions of her excellence; and she had so thoroughly 
routed poor old Nurse Potter, that her hostilities were confined to 
sniffings and snortings in the corridor which ran past the sick man’s 
room——and to indignant invectives against “ them conceited hussies,” 
the professional nurses. ‘ She never see such ways when she larnt 
nursin’, and she only hoped her poor boy” (for the baronet was still a 
boy to her) “ mightn’t be killed with such goins’ on !”—a wish, I need 
hardly say, to which I breathed a fervent amen. 

Sister Mary’s charge gave me much time to myself, for, although I 
made a hurried journey into L every day, I felt that my pledge 
to Lady Rivers bound me to be chiefly at the Hall. <A beautiful park 
enclosed the house on all sides, in which I found all that undulation 
of surface, and those stately trees, which render our English parks 
such places of delight, and which are not to be found in any other 
part of the world with which my eyes are familiar. I never sufficiently 
valued the lovely carpet of green turf which clothes our own little 
island, until, as a young student, I made acquaintance with the much- 
vaunted pleasaunces of Versailles and the other French palaces, and 
saw how hideously bare the gravelled and shelled grounds of such 
places look to an eye accustomed to the green velvet of England and 
Treland. 

Meanwhile, my patient appeared to be making satisfactory progress. 
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No adverse symptoms showed themselves, and he gradually recovered 
his speech and the partial use of his limbs, though still remaining 
very weak and feeble. Sister Mary’s power of keeping vigil was very 
great, but I made it a condition that she should rest every third 
night; and upon these occasions the care of the sick man devolved 
upon me in reality, although his old nurse was permitted to doze 
before the fire, in the comforting assurance that she was still of some 
use in the world. 

Upon one of these occasions I had remained awake for some hours, 
when I took up again the book which I had laid down for a visit 
into the sick-room, and threw myself upon my sofa, intending, like 
Mr. Dowler in “ Pickwick,” to think—not sleep, of course. I am 
afraid, however, that my good resolves were imperfectly carried out, 
for I soon found myself waking up from a short nap, in which I 
had dreamt that my patient was weeping from some indefinable cause. 
I rubbed my eyes in surprise—for, unless my ears deceived me, it was 
a veritable sob which at that moment broke upon my hearing. Rising 
from my sofa, I gently opened the door which led into the next room, 
and, to my surprise, beheld a female figure, clad in white, kneeling at 
Sir Lyulph’s bedside, with her face buried in her hands. At first I 
thought it must be his mother, who, in some access of pity and tender- 
ness, had arisen to pray for her son’s safety ; but, just at this moment, 
she raised her face for an instant, and, to my intense astonishment, I 
recognised at once the features depicted in the miniature! The poor 
girl seemed in an agony of grief: her cheeks were stained with tears, 
and, as she raised her eyes for a moment to heaven in the passion of 
her prayer, I was irresistibly reminded of one of Guido’s lovely 
Magdalens. Her hair was of that peculiar light-chestnut tint which 
accords so beautifully with the marble pallor of a colourless blonde ; 
and, as it streamed in lavish profusion over her white robe, I thought 
I had never seen a more exquisite picture. 

Either her sob, or some electric sympathy between them, roused 
the sick man at this juncture, and, at his whispered “Alice!” she 
hastily rose, and pressed her lips passionately to his. 

“ Alice, dearest,” he said, in the same low whisper, “how could you 
run this risk? If nurse should wake, and find you here! And 
yet oo so longed to see you, darling, since I have been lying 

rere ! 

“Qh, Sir Lyulph!” said the girl, “I have seen Dr. Vivian, and he 
says there is no doubt that my fears are true! Oh, what shall I do! 
It will break mother’s heart when she finds it out; and I know my 
lady will send me home the instant she knows it. Oh, what shall I 
do!” and the poor girl writhed about like a crushed worm in the 
anguish of her soul. 

“ What can I do, dearest? You know that it is impossible for me 
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to do what you wish! Besides, 1 am engaged now, as you know, to 
Lady Diana; and, even if I were not, I should have no power to 
marry you. Oh, Alice! how I wish that you had never crossed my 
path—dearly, dearly as I love you still !” 

The poor girl could make no reply, but, sinking once more on to her 
knees by the bedside. she knelt there sobbing and kissing her lover's 
hand, which she held in both her own, as though she would never let it 
go. Old Nurse Potter happily stirred in her sleep at this moment, and 
Alice fled away through the open door like a startled fawn—her white 
feet gleaming in the lamplight of the chamber. The baronet turned 
over with his face to the wall, uttering, as he did so, a restless groan 
which expressed a world of remorse. 

The whole drama passed before my eyes almost in a moment, and 
it was not until all was over that I reflected how unpardonable it was 
on my part to be a witness of such a scene. I returned, sadly enough, 
to my sofa, finding no difficulty now in keeping awake; the tragedy 
which I had seen had banished all wish to sleep. I was not a little 
perplexed what to do in the matter. It was clear that I could not 
allow my patient to be exposed to the chance of a recurrence of such 
scenes in his present state; whilst, on the other hand, I felt so 
acutely for the sufferings of the poor girl, that it was with extreme 


reluctance I decided that some step must be taken to prevent such 


interviews for the future. 

In the morning I found Sir Lyulph all the worse, as I expected, for 
the occurrence ; and his heightened pulse and flushed cheek warned 
me loudly against remaining neutral in the matter. But, how was I 
to move? If I sought an interview with poor Alice, it would be 
certain to attract suspicion in the household—besides the exquisite 
pain which I was sure it would inflict upon her to find that her secret 
had escaped into another’s knowledge. After much reflection, the 
best plan which occurred to me was to write straight to the girl 
herself, if I could learn her name, and send my note through the 
post, which I thought least likely to excite any attention in the 
house. 

Accordingly, when Hester brought me my hot water in the morning, 
I asked her if Lady Rivers’ maid’s name was Jackson, as I fancied I 
had discovered a likeness in her to a farmer's family of that name living 
some five or six miles from Beechhurst ? 

“ No; her name was Carstone—Alice Carstone—but she did not come 
out of Loamshire at all. My lady had met with her some two years 
before in a distant county, where she happened to be staying, and 
being greatly struck with the girl’s appearance and manners, had per- 
suaded her to return to Beechhurst with her, and had placed her near 
her person.” 

My loquacious attendant—who seemed only too glad to teil me, 
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unasked, all she knew—went on to say that the girl was an orphan, and 
that she believed her father had been in very different circumstances 
at one period of his life; but from a failure in some bank, he had left 
his widow so badly off that Alice was glad enough to avail herself of 
my lady’s offer. 

I continued chatting with Hester upon other topics, until I had 
entirely led her away from the subject of my inquiry, as I was exceed- 
ingly anxious to prevent any tittle-tattle in the servants’ hall which 
might bring a blush into the poor girl’s pale cheek. 

My course was now much easier. I sat down at once to my writing- 
table, and wrote these words :— 

“Sir Lyulph’s life and reason depend upon his avoiding a recur- 
rence of last night’s interview, of which no one knows but myself, and 
the secret is perfectly safe with me. I am compelled, as his medical 
attendant, to write this note, which I do with extreme reluctance. 

ii. He" 

This I addressed to “ Miss Alice Carstone, Beechhurst, near L . 
Loamshire,” and posted with my own hand when I paid my daily visit 
to the town. Not many days afterwards I, for the first time, came un- 
expectedly upon poor Alice wandering along the banks of a deep stream 
which ran through the park, looking the picture of melancholy. She 
gave a great start on seeing me, and her marble cheeks flamed up into 
a deep crimson. I longed to follow her, and try what I could do to 
comfort her; but what could I say? I knew Lady Rivers by this time 
too well to indulge any hope that she would ever receive the poor girl 
as her daughter-in-law ; and, indeed, I was not altogether certain that 
Sir Lyulph himself, had his hands been free, would have done her this 
act of justice. Upon the whole, therefore, I deemed it better not to 
run the risk of opening her wounds afresh, and in a few minutes she 
had hurried away out of my sight. She left me sad enough. I had 
seen the longing glance with which she had gazed at the deep clear 
stream beside which she was walking, and whose waters she seemed to 
think would wash away the stain which her soul had contracted—or, 
at least, hide it from the cold unpitying stare of the world. The day 
was a lovely one in late autumn, with that strange solemn hush and 
stillness which so often marks the close of the dying year. I had been 
wandering for some hours about the park, rejoicing in the beauty of the 
day and the scene, but after seeing poor Alice I could enjoy it no more. 
The expression of her face haunted me for hours afterwards, and the 
strange frightened look in her once bright eyes, which were evidently 
seeking for one thing only—an escape from the net which she saw too 
surely closing around her. 

When I joined Lady Rivers at dinner, I found her in blissful 
unconsciousness of any cloud on the horizon of her happiness, and so 
sanguine of her son’s recovery, that I proposed tc her to leave Beech- 
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hurst before long, and pay her a daily visit, instead of staying there. 
To this she made no objection, and at the close of the ensuing week, I 
returned gladly to my own household gods, not sorry to feel that I 
was once more at home, and at liberty to enjoy Fatima’s society after 
my day’s work was over. 

By Christmas-time my patient was able to sit up in his bed- 
room in some state, and keep the festival after a fashion. The reaction 
after great sorrow and anxiety seemed to render the Christmas a most 
joyful one to Lady Rivers; but when I saw her exuberant delight, 
my heart ached to think of the corroding care which I knew must 
be eating into the life of the poor girl under her roof, and who I 
knew must have to listen—morning, noon, and night—to the babbling 
affection and delight of the proud mother over her son’s restoration. 
Christmas-tide to the sorrowful is a miserable time. The memory of 
the stricken one travels back to other Christmases passed in joy and 
merriment, and intensifies the misery of the present time :— 


“Tt is true the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
And this crown of sorrow must, I knew, be burning down into poor 
Alice’s brain in the midst of the boisterous merriment around her. 

In another month’s time the baronet had recovered as much as I 
deemed probable without change of air, and in the first fine days of 
February I strongly urged him to try the effects of a milder climate, 
wheré he could bask in the open air in some one of the lovely towns 
which fringe the shores of the Mediterranean. His lady-mother was 
so nervously anxious to see him married, that she made it a condition 
that he should take his wife with him as well as herself; and as Lady 
Diana made no objection to this scheme, and he seemed passive in his 
mother’s strong hands, they were quietly married in the chapel under 
the roof of Beechhurst before he started. It was deemed imprudent 
to make the wedding a very brilliant affair; and, indeed, he himself 
showed so much dislike to such a proceeding, that Lady Rivers was glad 
to compromise the matter by making it extremely quiet. Immediately 
afterwards they all three started for Mentone, as the bridegroom showed 
an intense anxiety to leave England at once. I made Lady Rivers 
promise to write to me directly they were settled, and, on my part, I 
engaged to run over to them in case anything occurred to require my 
presence. 

Meanwhile, I resumed my old life at L——, and was beginning to 
forget the whole matter, in the presence of the daily-recurring cares 
and worries of a hardworked medical man, when one day, on returning 
home to lunch, I found a hurried note from the housekeeper at Beech- 
hurst, begging me to go over there without a moment's delay. On 
arriving at the Hall I found my forebodings verified. Poor Alice had 
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been found in her bed that morning, sleeping the sleep which knows 
no waking. On stooping over her bed I detected the peculiar sickly 
smell of opium. On lifting her eyelids, the dilated pupil of the eye 
at once told the sad story, without needing the confirmation of the 
empty laudanum-phial under her pillow. No note was found of re- 


proach or farewell to her betrayer. She had died, and made no sign. 


Six years have elapsed since the occurrence of the tragedy of which 
I was thus a spectator. Sir Lyulph Rivers never returned to England, 
and strange rumours from time to time reached us at L—— of the 
restless, reckless life which he led. Travellers who came back from 
Homburg and Baden declared that his face was as well known as the 
croupier’s over those fatal boards of green cloth ; and some six months 
ago, I was not surprised to read in The Times the announcement that 
he had put an end to the life which he seemed unable to endure. 

He left no child. Beechhurst itself, with all its broad acres, has 
passed into the possession of a distant relative, who represents an 
ancient feud in the family, and is entirely unrecognised by the proud 
old woman, who has retired to the dower-house belonging to the 
race, and who never ceases to mourn the death of her darling, and 
the decay of the line which she so fondly hoped to see perpetuated. 

The great house itself is shut up, as the new owner does not choose 
to inhabit the scene of such a catastrophe. It looks desolate enough, 
with its closed windows and deserted gardens, whilst over the entrance- 
door of the great hall hangs the proud hatchment of “the last 
Rivers.” 


Alice Carstone sleeps peacefully in the village churchyard near the 
Hall. Her secret never became the jest of slanderous tongues. A 
plain stone marks her restingplace, on which are inscribed only her 
name, and the words, “ Quia multum amavit.” I pray that she may 
have found in another world the justice which was denied to her in 
this! 

* Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starred wench, 
Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt, 


This look of thine will hurl his soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it.” 
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Susan Lielding. 


7. 
By toe Avtnor or “ Arcuorr LOvVELL,” AND “STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 





Cuaprrr XL. 


Grey WALLs, draped by the soddened skeletons of last summer's roses : 
dank and untended flower-beds: a snow-charged sky :—such is the 
winter prospect from the back-windows of the Petit Tambour. In 
front, the narrow street ; along which the solitary figure of a priest or 
sister from the neighbouring convent may be seen to pass at lengthened 
intervals during the day; the silent colza-mill, the tall gaunt block 
of barrack shutting out, for four months of the year, whatever southern 
light or warmth Heaven, in this Breton climate, may vouchsafe to send 
from the mouldy, death-still precincts of the Rue de la Guerre! 
Silence, lifelessness, greyness outside the house ; silence, lifelessness, 
greyness within. No fire, no inmates, in any room but one, the 
dining-room, and there a few smouldering logs, carefully kept below 
blazing-point, and two joyless women stitching, with heads down-bent, 
without the interchange of a word or look, at their needle. Joyless, 
I say, both of them; yet is the heart of the elder one the least 
heavy. In losing poor old Adam, Mrs. Byng has lost much: a 
diligent servitor and companion, a patient sharer of her toils, a meek 
participator in her profits. But she has not lost the closest, sweetest 
interest of her life: her money is safe. She is thinking of money at 
this moment. A faint additional warmth circulates in her veins as she 
listens to the drifting sleet against the window, and reflects that her 
housekeeping is now reduced to a positively fractional item; the straw 
a day, the visionary ideal of economy, attained ; and yet her own body 
and soul kept together! ‘The charges she makes to Susan Fielding 
are strictly fair ones. Half a century’s battle with her kind has taught 
this woman that probity in the long run pays a steady dividend, and 
she respects it, as she would res pect any other safe investment. But 
the coffee, the cider, the pumpkin-soup that will keep one will keep two ; 
this is a mese natural elasticity of matter over which Mrs. Byng has no 
control. The menial work of the household is at this season nominal ; 
but, mindful of the world’s respect, Mrs. Byng still goes through the 
form of a servant (without nourishment), and Susan’s money not only 
defrays the market outgoings, but pays the servant’s wages, twopence- 
halfpenny a day. The woman is joyless. What has a life like hers 
todo with joy? Can joy be hoarded and put out at interest, or rented, 
with chances of profitable breakage, to summer visitors? But in her 
soul is the solid satisfaction of a passion gratified. She is existing, 
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and costing herself nothing. Never in the nighest point to starvation 
hrough which she and Adam passed together has she before drawn 
breath in December on terms so cheap as these. 

December! Yes, the year is on his deathbed. Autumn has come 
and gone, sweeping the leaves from the beech-trees, and hope and youth 
out of Susan Fielding’s heart, since that night when she and Blake 
walked together in paradise upon the hillside, the night before Adam 
Byng’s death. She knows very well what sort of paradise the hill- 
side is now. Every afternoon when the day’s task is over she goes up 
there alone, rain or shine ; stands with her arm round the tree beneath 
which Blake rested when he made his sketch; looks at the colourless, 
sunless landscape, listens to the beat of the wintry sea, and tells her- 
self that all is over: summer, love, happiness—all ! 

I have read that there is only room in the heart for one profound 
sorrow at a time. Is this practically true? Susan’s master-sorrow 
was assuredly the shipwreck of her love. Of the impossibility of being 

3lake’s wife, she thought when she awoke, thought during the day, 

thought till dreams bore her back to the canal-bank, and to the time 
when she was a girl catching minnows, chasing dragonflies, hiding 
torn frocks from Miss Collinson. But blent with this, heightening 
every tender memory, sharpening every present pain, was her grief 
for her father ; the grief held in abeyance only during the past months, 
and which now, like a stream swollen by accidental obstruction, was 
having its course. 

This little creature, so devoid of sentiment in speech and action, 
could in truth live only in the life of the feelings. Love, with its . 
attendant jealousy ; despair, when what she loved was gone from her— 
these were the very fabric of Susan Fielding’s nature: the coquetries, 
the vanities you have seen in her, lights and shadows on the surface 
only. To hear Blake say again that he loved her; to know that he 
had loved no other woman since he left St. Sauveur; to feel his arms 
round her once more; and then die, and be carried home and laid 
under the chancel yew beside her father . . . this was the nearest 
approach to a hope she could have felt now. And from Blake she had 
long ago ceased to hear. He wrote her one long letter, in answer to 
the promised announcement in which she told him that she was 
“quite alone in the world,” her Uncle Adam dead. And she had had 
the strength of will not to write to him again. And there was no 
chance at all of her dying! Her life was to be passed in sewing, and 
silence, and greyness: in listening to the hopeless convent-bell: in 
walking (her nearest approach to pleasure) for fresh draughts of 
poisonous regretful memories to the beech-knoll. . . . And by- 
and-by Tom Collinson would return, and she would marry him, and 
No, at this point Susan invariably thought no further. Her interest, 
her desire, her life was over. Whether her remaining twenty or sixty 
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years of existence were to be spent in the Petit Tambour, or with Tom 
Collinson, she did not speculate. There had been better prospect of her 
cure could she have roused herself sufficiently from the apathy of pre- 
sent despair to picture trouble beyond. On the day when we begin to look 
forward to the future, we begin, little as we may know it, to hope again. 

The mixture of snow and rain which the Bretons call the “ verglas” 
—the distinctive feature of their climate in winter—continues to beat 
against the window. Though it is only three o'clock, twilight already is 
deepening the shadows in the garden. The great bell of the convent 
sounds, and gives a last Dantesque touch to the gloom of Susan’s spirit, 
by reminding her of the two hundred frozen hearts—women’s hearts, 
to whom human love and human joy are accursed things—waiting for 
death within its walls. 

“Three o’clock,” she remarks: not because the hour of the day 
interests her, but because change, even the change of hearing her 
own voice, seems all at once an imperative necessity. 

“Three o'clock,” repeats Mrs. Byng, without looking up from her 
work, “and nearly too dark to sew. In these short days, it might be 
well if you got up an hour earlier. We had the oil burning yesterday 
by four in the afternoon, and oil is rising.” 

Get up earlier !—malke the days longer than they were already! With 
a sinking heart Susan folded her work, with weary patient neatness, and 
laid it down on the table. ‘‘ May I goouta bit, Aunt Adam? My eyes 
ache ; I shall work faster this evening if I have an hour’s walk now.” 

“My eyes never ache,” said the widow; “and I am fifty-five, and 
have been working all my life. Go out, of course, when you choose. 
I can get your seam done for you in your absence.” 

On this grudging permission, Susan rose, went upstairs for her hat 
and cloak, and started. It was biting cold: the north-west wind 
drove the cutiing “verglas” full on her face as she opened the front 
door; the road leading towards the beech-knoll was ankle-deep in half- 
melted snow and mud; and suddenly a kind of inspiration bade her 
give up her pilgrimage for to-day, and walk down to the post to in- 
quire for letters. If the factor came as far outof his beat as the Petit 
‘ambour during the bad season, he expected a handsome gift at the New 
Year. By Mrs. Byng’s orders, all letters for the household were there- 
fore, from November till February, left at the office until called for. 

The usual tide of life was flowing along the cheerful high street 
of St. Sauveur; two old market-women on donkeys riding back 
towards the country; a crippled street-sweeper extending a palsied 
hand for alms at the principal crossing ; detachments of the unhappy 
ragged regiment of English, taking grim exercise by pacing up and 
down the only piece of pavement the town could boast—a space just 
opposite the second-floor room wherein our countrymen played whist 
for glasses of gin-and-water, and which they called “ The Club.” Susan 
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passed through these people, with none of whom had she acquaintance, 
and made her way into the post-office, where other English, poorly- 
clad, depressed-looking like the rest, were waiting for letters. (It 
amazed you to think how people so obviously forgotten, by Heaven and 
man, could look for communication from their fellows; and, of a truth, 
they rarely received any. But ina life as near petrifaction as theirs, even 
to pretend to oneself tc have an expectation may be something.) 

“Any letters for the Petit Tambour?”’ asked Susan, when her 
turn came, and hearing beforehand the “ No letters for Mademoiselle ” 
she knew so well. 

The civil little clerk searched through his row of pigeon-holes, and 
handed her two: one from Eliza Collinson, the other . . . How 
did she get over the uphill length of street? Where was the 
cruel “verglas ” ?—where was the bitter wind ? She reached the Petit 
Tambour in about a third of the time the distance had taken her in 
coming. ‘The servant chanced to open the door at the moment when 
her hand was on the bell, and, without encountering Mrs. Byng, Susan 
put off her sabots, ran softly up to her own room, locked the door, and 
gave herself up to the pleasure—pleasure! the very word sounds un- 
natural connected with her life now—of reading George Blake’s letter. 

Her window, the one from which she watched the steamer that bore 
him away, faces the west. There is a strip of pale primrose light on 
the horizon—enough, if she loses no time, to enable her yet to read. 
Which letter shall she keep to the last? Through conscientiousness (or 
epicureanism) she puts Blake's aside—holds it passionately tight, I 
mean, between her numbed little red fingers—and opens that of her 
lover's sister first :— 

* 101 Red Lion Street, Holborn. 

“ My pear Susan,—The melancholy demise of your respected uncle 
(though who shall doubt that your loss is his gain ?) has, I fear, by the 
tone and shortness of your letters, cast a lasting gloom over your 
spirits. It is therefore with lively satisfaction that I take pen in hand 
to be the harbinger to you of welcome tidings. My beloved brother is 
now on his way to England, having completed business in the colony 
earlier than expected, and looking forward to our being ready for the 
wedding immediately on his arrival. You will, I doubt not, under 
these happily altered circumstances, see the propriety of at once re- 
turning to England. My dear brother has inadvertently mislaid your 
address, and begs me to communicate; also asks me to take an in- 
expensive temporary apartment in London, which, as you see, I have 
done, so that you may be quietly married at once. I will leave all 
important subjects till we meet ; but if Tom’s business calls him to 
live in the metropolis, you had better see to furnishing without delay. 
I looked at some sweet chintzes to-day in the Edgware Road, slightly 
soiled ; but would not show when made up, and 2d. a yard cheaper 
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than at Hounslow. However, more of this when we meet. I saw old 
Miss Ffrench and Miss Portia just before leaving home, and told them 
the news of Tom’s return, and how your marriage would take place 
immediately. They were then on their way to London, and they 
stopped the carriage most civilly to speak. Old Lady Erroll is feared 
to be on her deathbed, and strange stories are afloat as to Miss Portia. 
Expecting so soon to see you, and with seasonable compliments, 
though I fear but compliments, to your bereaved aunt, I remain your 
affectionate friend, “ Einiza Coinson. 


“P.S.—Tom may be here before you. I mention this to avoid giving 
you a turn if you should find him on your arrival. In due course his 
letter ought to have reached its destination more than a month ago, 
but fortuitously, through the poor fellow’s indistinct writing of the 
word ‘ Hounslow,’ it went first to Halifax, Nova Scotia.” 


And this is what Blake wrote: 


“My pear Lirriz Friexp,—I have just seen Josselin, and he 
tells me some news very bitter for me to hear. Mr. Collinson is on 
his way home, and you are coming to England to be married directly. 
Will you let me see you once before your wedding-day? You are to 
be married in London, I hear. Well, write a line and give me your 
address, and tell me when I may come and wish you good-bye. Do 
you remember my telling you once, that you and I would not see the 
last of each other for the next forty or fifty years? I’m afraid we 
shall have to see the last of each other now. Don’t think I am ask- 
ing you to do anything wrong, or to deceive Mr. Collinson. Tell him 
everything about me, and ask his permission for me to come, as an old 
friend, and offer you my good wishes. Are you well ?—are you better 
in spirits, my poor little Susan? Write to me, and believe always in 
the affection of your friend, “Grorce Brake.” 


Susan went down straight to the dining-room, her letters in her 
hand. The nearest approach to a fire that Mrs. Byng ever permitted 
herself was at this hour, when the shutters were still unclosed, and 
ghostly shadows glimmered in the dark garden outside. As Susan 
opened the door, the draught caught up the carefully-piled embers ; 
they flickered into a blaze and showed the girl’s face distinctly. It 
was white and tired-looking, as usual ; but a lustre they had not worn 
for months past was in her eyes. 

“T am to go to England at once—yes, by the next boat from St. 
Maur !” she exclaimed. “Ihave had a letter that calls me back.” 

“You must pay your quarter’s board just the same,” said Mrs. 
Byng. “I stipulated at the time that you should pay in advance. 
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What necessity can there be for you to travel in a time of year like 
this ?” 

“TI have got to be married,” said Susan, hanging herjhead. “You 
know what I have told you about Tom Collinson? Well, I have 
heard from his sister, and he is coming back sooner, a year sooner, than 
he expected. Don’t talk about my quarter’s board, Aunt Adam! I 
hope you will take all the money I have to give for your kindness to 
me, and for Uncle Adam’s sake.” 

A sudden softening gleam came over Mrs. Byng’s face ; ‘then it 
hardened, her eyes sank, and shifted about uneasily under the blazing 
firelight. Money!—money! ‘The very thought of touching money 
roused, for one minute, all the slumbering giant desires of her narrow 
soul. But avarice has almost as many delicate shades of superstition 
as her half-sister, gambling. Susan’s offer was the first disinterested 
one Mrs. Byng had received during her fifty-five years’ cold experience 
of life, and she shrank from it, that momentary instinctive impulse 
over, absolutely as one shrinks from a thing of evil omen. What profit 
could accrue, what luck come home to her, ‘with money gotten through 
such unwonted channels as another human being’s generosity ? 

“You are liberal, Susan: in time you will grow ;wise. I shall 
receive the remainder of your quarter's board, as a right—not a sou 
beside. I never take more, I never take less, if I can help it, than is 
due to me, and you will find other uses for your’ money than alms- 
giving! If you light the lamp and begin at once you may finish your 
seam before dinner.” 


By the post that night Susan despatched two ietters. One was to 
Miss Collinson—neither expressing pleasure nor the reverse at the 
prospect of Tom’s return; but simply stating that she would be in 
London, and would drive to the address given on such a date, a few 
days hence. The other letter bore no signature: it consisted of three 
lines in the centre of a page; an ominous blister in their midst: 

“The address is One hundred and one, Red Lion Street, Holborn. 
I shall be there on January the 2nd. Yes, I should” (three times 
understroked) “like to see you once more.” 

And this was directed to “ Mr. George Blake, The Treasury, London.” 


Cuarter XLI. 


Euiza, but no Tom Collinson, stood waiting for Susan on the cold 
January night when she arrived at the door ‘of One hundred and one, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn. 

“ He’s not here, my dear,” were Eliza’s first words. “Don’t be dis- 
appointed—my foolish mistake. Tom can’t be here before to-morrow 
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afternoon at earliest. In one way I’m glad, for we can go together to 
see after the chintzes and things. Dear, dear,” as the white-faced little 
traveller came into the light of the parlour, “ you are looking much 
older, Susan; you have grown very thin. I’m sure I hope Tom won't 
be shocked when he sees you—T'om, who used to think so much of 
your good looks !” 

Susan took off her travelling wraps and began to warm her frozen 
hands; and Miss Collinson, as she bustled about preparing tea, des- 
canted more and more upon her changed appearance. ‘‘ You have 
grown two inches, your face has got quite pointed—you who used to 
have dimples! I’m sure I hope you'll make a good tea. I'd have had 
something substantial, only I know what a poor hand you are at meat. 
Yes, you had dimples; you looked a girl of fifteen when you left 
Halfont, and yet—I don’t say Tom will think you uglier for the 
change.” 

Then Susan took sudden courage. If plainest truth-telling could 
yet save her, she did not mean to be Tom Collinson’s wife. So much, 
during her long journey from St. Sauveur to London, she had resolved. 

“It would be just as well Tom should think me uglier, Eliza. If he 
only asked me to marry him because I had dimples, I hope he'll see at 
a glance that my dimples are gone.” 

“Susan, what are you talking about? You can never mean——? ” 

“T mean that Tom and I had both lost our senses when we got 
engaged that night. What did we know of each other? What was 
there in me that Tom should want to have me at his side for his whole 
life ?” 

“ And your promise to him? And the poor boy returning (overland 
too) to marry you? And the cake as good as ordered at Webb’s—for 
the only thing I left open was the number of pounds. If your papa 
could hear you, Susan !” 

Miss Collinson was at this moment on her knees toasting a muffin, 
and looked up with piteous supplication at Susan’s face. 

“ Ah, if papa could hear me!” said the girl. “If papa could know 
all! Well, he wouldn’t blame me, perhaps, for what I’m going to do 
now. Don't think I ever mean to break my word to Tom ; to deceive 
him in any way. If he likes to marry me still I will marry him—yes, 
the day after he returns. I only mean to tell him the truth, and— 
and’’—she began to stammer a little—“ the truth is, we both of us 
were in too great a hurry from the first.” 

“Oh, is that all?’ cried Miss Collinson, looking relieved. “I 
declare you quite frightened me fora moment. Of course, you will 
tell Tom that he was in too great a hurry, and, of course, Tom will 
only like you the better for saying so. Ah! Susan, my dear,” and 
now Eliza rose—the muffin toasted—and, with a melancholy little air 


of sentiment, took her place at the tea-table: “ I was a young girl—. 
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Thad a lover once. Well do I know what hopes, what fears, beset the 
female soul in such a position as yours!” 

“ But perhaps you loved your lover?” remarked Susan, crimsoning. 

“ A modest girl does not talk of loving a man till she is married to 
him,” replied Miss Collinson. “It is quite enough that I have been 
in your position, and can enter into your feelings.” 

So the first opportunity for confession was slurred over ; and Susan 
had not strength of mind, to-night at least, to seek another. After all, 
the confession she had to make belonged of right to Tom Collinson 
himself. Let Tom first hear the black story of her infidelity ; hear 
how—promised to him, wearing his ring upon her hand—she had 
listened guiltily to words of love from another man ; and then let him 
pronounce the fate of both. She was silent: and Eliza, her momentary 
misgivings over, fell at once to babbling of wedding-cakes, wreaths, and 
dresses. She had seen a sweet-worked muslin for forty-eight shillings 
in Oxford Street this morning ; and, talking of weddings, Susan would 
never believe it, but report said Portia Ffrench had refused a lord 
and after travelling half over Europe in his yacht, too! The Miss 
Ffrenches, aunt and niece, were staying at the Langham Hotel, daily ex- 
pecting Lady Erroll’s death ; but Lady Erroll—after putting them to 
the expense of coming to town—had not, as yet, consented to see her 
granddaughter. “All this I know from a gentleman who was here 
this afternoon,” finished Miss Collinson. “A Mr. Lake, or Drake— 
stay, his card is somewhere about—ah, here it is under the tea-tray : 
‘Mr. George Blake.’ He must be a friend of the Ffrenches, I suppose, 
for he called here to see if you had come; and Bless my heart, child, 
what a wretched appetite! and after a journey too! Done your tea 
already ?” 

Susan had started up at Blake’s name, and was standing before the 
fire, leaning her telltale face down against the mantelshelf. “Mr. 
Blake ? Yes, he is a friend of the Ffrenches, and of mine. I'll come 
back in a minute, when I’m warmer—don’t you remember I met 
him at the Manor on my birthday? You told him I should not be 
here to-night ? . . . Was he . . . disappointed at not finding me ?” 

“ Really, my dear, I did not remark the young man very closely, 
He just asked if you had come, and I said ‘ No,’ and then, after a little 
gossip about the Ffrenches and old Lady Erroll, he told me of this 
terrible accident in the park—fifteen people under the ice at once !” 

Half through the night Susan lay awake, in a fever of dread lest 
Blake, having missed her once, should not take the trouble to call in 
Red Lion Street again. Next morning she was too weak and languid 
to get up for breakfast; and when at length she managed to creep 
into the parlour, looked such a poor little shadow of her former self, 
that all hopes of seeing about wedding-dresses to-day died in Miss 
Collinson’s heart. 
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“You want good nourishing things instead of wishy-washy soup, 
Susan. All your I'rench water-souchy and stuff don’t suit English 
constitutions. A pity you didn’t stop quietly at home with me while 
Tom was away.” 

“ Yes, a great pity,” said Susan, absently. 

“Tt was my wish, as you know, but Tom talked such nonsense 
about the cavalry barracks. What harm have the cavalry barracks 
ever done me? And then your head was so full of change and seeing 
fresh places. Do you remember the evening before you left? I was 
cross with you, I couldn’t help it, because you took everything so 
easily. Don’t you remember you said you felt as if you were ina 
dream ?” 

“T remember,” said Susan. “Ah! well, Eliza, you needn’t be cross 
with me any more. 1’ve awakened from dreams of all kinds now.” 

When their two-o’clock dinner was over, Eliza prepared herself to 
go out. After the Miss Ffrenches’ kindness in sending to inquire for 
Susan, it would be only civil for her to take a ’bus as far as the West 
End, and tell them she had arrived. “And do you try to sleep and 
get up your good looks while I am gone,” was her last injunction as 
she wheeled round the one armchair the room possessed to the fire. 
“Your eyes seem bigger and your face smaller every time I look at 
you. Just suppose Tom was to walk in, and see you as you are now !” 

Suppose Tom were to walk in, indeed, Susan thinks, when she is 
alone! and it is possible: the New Zealand mail is already due: Tom 
Collinson walk in, take her in his arms, kiss her, bid her prepare for 
their instant marriage! And all the time her heart passionately 
yearning to see the face of another man; her hands turning cold, the 
blood rushing to her cheeks, if she only hears the rattle of a cab down 
the street, at the thought that it must be him. Ah, how great is the 
gain of people who haven't got to live life out! . . How she wishes 
she had died when she was twelve years old and had the fever! Little 
Polly Dawes of the shop died . . . they ran in the fields together, and 
made a big cowslip ball the evening before Polly was taken ill. She 
can smell the cowslips: she can see the green oaks waving above the 
path where they played. “Susan, Susan, I can toss higher than you !” 
says Polly’s voice. She runs to snatch the ball from her companion 
... her companion is Blake . . . his arm is round her . . . he is whisper- 
ing in her ear. . . The tired eyes close: the flushed face has drooped. 
For once more, at least, in her life the poor little giri is in paradise. 

Sweet is her sleep, and deep: so deep that she never hears a cab- 
man’s thundering knock at the house-door, nor the entrance into the 
parlour of a visitor, vaguely announced by the lodging maid-of-all- 
work as “a gentleman.’ The well-piled fire is blazing high, and there 
is a street-lamp just outside the window; so, although it is between 
four and five o'clock, the room is full of light, the picture of the small 
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figure curled up in the armchair distinct. Susan’s face looks younger 
than ever as she lies asleep; her lips are parted; her breath comes soft 
and noiseless like an infant’s ; two little white hands are clasped upon 
her breast. The visitor bends, gazes at her long and sorrowfully, and 
under the gaze she gives a start and wakes. 

“Mr. Blake”—she was dreaming of him: quite naturally his is 
the first name she utters: “it is time to go! Uncle Adam—ah! 
where am I?” pushing back her hair from her forehead. “ Eliza 
. . . Lam very sorry, sir, that you should have found Eliza out.” ; 

She doesn’t know what she is saying. She has started up 
frightened, both her hands in Blake’s. She was with him; they were 
lovers, a minute ago, in the happy sunset on the Breton hillside. 
She must have time before she can realise that he is here, in this 
London lodging, to bid her good-bye, to offer his congratulations upon 
her marriage with Tom Collinson. 

“You were resting, tired after your journey,” says Blake, “and I 
have disturbed you. My poor little friend, how grown you are—and 
how thin !” 

He holds up her hand: very loosely Tom Collinson’s ring fits her 
finger now: and looked at it with grave tenderness, never offering to 
raise it to his lips. 

“Every one says I’m grown,” answers Susan. “At least Miss 
Collinson says so; that is my ‘every one.’ It used to be the dearest 
wish I had to be two inches taller.” 

She tries to laugh, to be at her ease; she moves away from him. 
They look at each other a moment in the firelight; a mist swims 
before Susan’s eyes; her head droops. “Wishes don’t bring much 
happiness when they come true,” she remarks. 

After this, a silence. Then, as people do when their hearts are full 
to overflowing, they try to begin a conversation on indifferent subjects. 
“Ts there any news from Brittany, Susan?” Blake asks. “ What have 
the St. Sauveur people been doing since I saw them last ?” 

“They have been burying each other, sir. At least, that was their 
chief employment till late in the autumn. The sickness got better 
just after Uncle Adam died, and when the visitors went away ; but, in 
another month, it was as bad as ever again. Nothing but the bell 
tolling, the priest’s voice chaunting down in the cemetery. I was 
glad they took my Uncle Adam away. They buried him in Guernsey, 
by his first wife. I like to think of him lying in the quiet grave- 
yard by the sea he used to talk of.” 

“Do you remember your Uncle Adam’s last words to me, Susan ? 
Do you remember his standing at the door of the house, and how he 
bid me r 





“Yes, yes, I remember,” interrupted Susan, swiftly. What need to 
recall that last vain injunction! Who but Tom Collinson would she 
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want to take care of her now, and till her lifes end! “I don’t 
know why it is,” she went on, “ but everything to do with France 
seems farther away to me than leaving Halfont. I only left St. Sauveur 
thirty-six hours ago, and already the place, and everything belonging 
to it, seems like a dream.” 

“A good or a bad dream ?” 

“Oh! a bad—a bad one!” cried Susan; thinking of the lone grey 
house, with the “vergias” beating on the pane, and the convent-bell 
marking the dragging length of the sad hours. 

“What!” said Blake, “ was the summer bad? How warm the sun 
used to shine; how full the little garden was of flowers! Do you 
remember that last duet we sang, and how silent the house was— 
only you and me alone together? Do you remember the hillside ? 
Susan, whatever comes of it, I won’t let you say that all your recol- 
lections of St. Sauveur are bad ones.” 

She clasped her hands with bitter eagerness. “I wish there was 
no such thing as recollecting! If I could only begin afresh from this 
moment, and recollect nothing, I might be happy, perhaps !” 

She meant (I believe she meant): “If I could only forget you, I 
might be happy with Tom Collinson.” But Blake’s heart gave another 
interpretation to her words. 

“ And what is there to hinder your beginning afresh ?” he asked ; 
his eyes intently reading her down-bent face. “Why should you 
and I go on talking polite insincerities to each other? You have 
come back to marry Collinson, and you are miserable at the prospect. 
Don’t marry him. You have a day—an hour of freedom left you yet. 
Use it well. To keep such a promise as you have given is perjury. 
What sort of life do you look forward to spending at this man’s 
side ?” 

The moment of fiercest temptation had come at length. The past 
dark months of suffering, the tender pleading of her lover's voice, 
the casuistry that passion only too promptly awakened in her own 
heart, all conspired against Susan Fielding’s honour. “If I was 
dead!” broke from her lips with a sort of sob. “IfI was at rest 
with papa! ‘There’s nothing more in the world for me to live 
for !” 

“Nothing?” exclaimed Blake, and in a second his arm was round 
her waist. “Susan, do you call the warmest love a man’s heart can 
give you ‘nothing’ ?” 

She faltered, trembled, broke away from his touch. © “ Better die, 
miserable as I am, than live and win your love through a‘falsehood !” 
she cried. “Tm bound to Tom Collinson, so that nothing but his 
word can set me free. He wanted me to swear ... and I told him 
Yes or No was the same to me as an oath ... and then I said Yes, 
I would hold faithful to him.” 
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“ And have you done so? Have you kept true to the spirit of your 
promise ?” 

“No; I have broken it, shamefully, because my heart—my heart 
was stronger than myself! You are cruel to make me say such 
things.” 

‘Susan, my dear, your principles are beyond all praise. If you 
had ever loved—no, I won't use the word—if you had liked me, 
even, as I once thought, you would not have your feelings under such 
fine control.” 

“Tf I had liked you!” her great dilating eyes looked up to his 
full: “If!’—a sudden passion swept over Susan Fielding’s girlish 
face; she clasped her hands, with a gesture almost of bodily pain. 
“And you doubt me after all, then? Why, but for this promise, do 
you think there’s anything would hold me from you? If you were 
poor, sick, without friends, would I care? Wouldn’t I follow you to 
the end of the world? You have made me say this... you 
shall hear the truth now—for this last time, while we live, that we 
shall talk together. I liked you from the first evening I met you 
at the Manor, and when I knew you had never a look or thought but 
for Portia Ffrench. Oh, sir, but I will show you, in my own writing, 
that what I say is true !” 

And quitting him abruptly, she walked into the adjoining bedroom, 
and came back, a minute later, with a book (her old Halfont journal) 
in her hand. 

“T was achild in those days—who'd think it was so few months 
ago ? I wrote very sillily, because I wrote what I thought, but you 
must take it for what it is worth. I knew no better.” 

And she opened the book at the part containing her account of the 
first evening spent at the Manor, and put it into Blake’s hands. 
He stooped till the firelight rested upon the page, and read it 
through: the schoolgirl raptures on Teddy’s embroidered linen and 
blue eyes; the discriminating remark that he, on the other hand, had 
“a dark serious face, but no pretty ways like Mr. Josselin;” the 
confession, evidently written with extra care, in the cramped, childish 
hand, “J like Mr. Blake.” He read it through, and as his eyes 
still rested on the avowal contained in those four last words: avowal 
more pathetic, it seemed to him, than any spoken one to which he 
could have listened: some small object rolled out from the pocket of 
the book and fell to the ground. Blake picked it up—twas only a 
three-inch end of pencil—and examined it with the sort of mechanical 
interest the eye sometimes bestows on external things when the 
thoughts are far away. It was one of his own; a little square cross 
that he had an idle trick of carving on the top of his pencils arrested 
his attention. 

“Give it to me—it is nothing!” exclaimed Susan, .betraying her 
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secret by her vehemence. ‘“I—Ifound it! Mr. Blake, give me that 
pencil. I found it on our river-bank. I never meant—it has nothing 
to do with what we spoke of. Pray give it me!” She held out her 
hand with humble entreaty to his. 

“ And you have kept this ? Susan, through all these long months 
you have cared to keep this bit of worthless pencil ?” 

“Worthless!” She had got it safely back in her own possession 
now. “Ah! if you knew what it is to be alone as I have been, 
without a companion, without a hope, you would not talk so. Why, 
during all these months what have I had, but—— ?” 

“ Rat-a-tat” went the knocker—an apologetic little feminine knock : 
they started guiltily asunder. 

“Tt is Eliza,” said Susan. “Go away when you have spoken to 
her. This must be your last visit.” 

“Susan, do you mean to do Collinson the gross injustice of marrying 
him ?” 

“T know nothing about injustice. I shall tell him the truth just 
as plainly as I have told it you. It will be for him to decide the 
rest.” 

The door opened, and in came Eliza Collinson, looking more like a 
frightened little bird than ever, with the snow resting on her small 
grey-clad figure. She gave a twittering start of astonishment at 
seeing the tall male figure on the hearthrug. Blake moved forward, 
and, with as good a grace as he could command, made his bow to 
Tom Collinson’s sister. 

“You must really excuse me !—Mr. Blake ?—oh, of course—Mr. 
Blake, for not recognising you at first, sir, but coming in out of the 
dark—and such a night as it is!” And then Miss Collinson paused, 
looking somewhat curiously at George Blake’s face, then at Susan’s. 

“T called,” said Blake, feeling an excuse was needful, “to inquire if 
—if Miss Fielding had recovered from her journey. Your brother 
has not arrived, I hear, Miss Collinson ?” 

“No, sir; but for certain he will be in England in the course of to- 
morrow. I called round at his agents—Susan, my dear, I called at 
Tom’s agents—and they have had a telegram from Marseilles. By 
dinner-time to-morrow our dear boy may be with us.” 

Susan’s heart turned sick. “ How will your brother know where 
to find you?” she stammered. 

“Oh, he will go straight to Messrs. Cox & Braddell, and they will 
give him our address. He settled that in his letter at the same 
time he bid us be in town to meet him. You can understand our 
anxiety, I'm sure, sir?” added Eliza, turning round with a flutter of 
girlish diffidence to Blake. “But wnder the cireumstances——” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Blake, taking up his hat, and moving across 
the hearthrug to say good-bye to Susan. 
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“We shall be a very small party, and everything quite quiet, by 
my brother's desire ; but if, as a wellwisher of Miss Fielding’s, you 
would join us at the church? Tom has few friends in London, we 
shall want a best—gentleman.” Miss Collinson’s delicacy would not 
allow her to use so common a word as “ man.” 

“ Eliza,” broke out Susan, her face crimsoning, “what are you 
talking of ? You know things are not settled; you know 

“Oh, my dear, I said nothing about the day, did 1? I was telling 
Miss Ffrench about it an hour ago—-old Miss F french; Miss Portia 
has been sent for to her grandmamma’s, whose last hour they fear 
has arrived. (Most painfully anxious their situation is, Mr. Blake. 
Lady Erroll, it appears, has been in the habit all her life of making 
at least two new codicils a year.) Well, I was telling Miss Ffrench 
that everything but the day is settled, and how that, of course, must 
be left till after Tom’s arrival. I hope you will do my brother the 
honour of making his acquaintance, sir ?” 

“You are extremely kind,” observed Blake. 

“We might try and get up a little party to the British Museum, 
or somewhere of the sort. Miss Fielding is rather low-spirited, Mr. 
Blake, and my dear brother is always so fond of pleasure. Susan, 
my dear, we should have much pleasure if Mr. Blake would join us in 
a cheerful party to some of the metropolitan sights ?” 

“T think everything had better be left till Tom’s arrival,” repeated 
Susan, ready to sink with shame. 

And upon this George Blake shook hands with her, and bade them 
both good-night. When he had got to the parlour-door he turned : 
“Tf I might be allowed to call at about this hour to-morrow, Miss 
Collinson, to inquire if your brother has arrived ?” 

“Most delighted, sir. You will, I hope, at the same time, do Tom 
the honour of making his acquaintance,” said Eliza, with her best 
company courtesy. 

“A very elegant young man,” she remarked, the moment the 
house-door had shut—Susan standing with quivering lips, with down- 
cast eyes, before the fire. “It was a good thought of mine to ask 
him to the wedding, particularly as a friend of the Manor family. I 
wish,” plaintively, “ poor Tom had a little more of that style, Susan.” 

“Yes.” 

“So considerate of him to call again; but I fancied ”—Eliza 
glanced at herself in the glass above the mantelpiece—* I fancied, 
from the little I saw of him yesterday, that Mr. Blake was anxious 
to become better acquainted with our family.” 





(To be concluded in our neat Number.) 
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Mademoiselle Scuderi : 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


One autumn night, in the year 1680, a violent and continuous knock- 
ing was heard at the door of the small house, in the Rue St. Honoré 
(Paris), occupied by Mademoiselle Magdalen de Scuderi, so well known 
for her graceful poetry. Baptiste, the servant, who combined in the 
humble household the triple office of cook, serving-man, and porter, 
was absent from home, haying obtained his mistress’s permission to 
attend his sister’s wedding. And so it happened that Marie, Made- 
moiselle’s own maid, was the solitary watcher in the house. As she 
thought of Baptiste’s absence, and her own and her mistress’s defence- 
less condition, all sorts of-ideas of burglary, robbery, and murder—rife 
enough at that period in Paris—rushed through her brain. 

“This must be,” thought she, “some disturber of the peace, who, 
attracted by the lonely situation of the house, means mischief to its 
owner.” 

And so she lay in her chamber, trembling and shaking, and mutter- 
ing imprecations against Baptiste and the marriage. Meanwhile the 
thundering knocks continued, and a voice was heard between the 
strokes, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake open the door! Only open the door !” 

At last, trembling with fear, Marie took up the still-burning taper, 
and stepped on to the floor of her chamber. Then she distinctly 
heard the voice of the person knocking : 

“For the sake of Jesus open the door !” 

“Truly,” thought Marie, “no robber would call out like that. 
Who knows but some persecuted individual is seeking safety with my 
mistress, whose door is ever open to a case of distress? But I must 
be cautious.” 

Opening a window, she asked who it was that could be making 
such a disturbance there at that hour of the night, and waking every 
one in the house; and, as she spoke, she gave as manly a tone to 
her voice as she could. In the glimmering light of the moon, whose 
beams broke occasionally through the thick clouds, she could discern 
a tall figure, wrapped in a grey cloak, with the broad brim of his hat 
pressed down over his eyes. Upon this she called out, loud enough 
for the person below to hear, “ Baptiste !—Claude!—Pierre! Get up 
and see what rascal is breaking into the house !” 

The only answer to this appeal was the quiet voice of the figure 
below, saying: “Ah, Marie, I know very well it is you, however much 
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you may disguise your voice. And I know that Baptiste is away in 
the country, and that you and your mistress are alone in the house. 
So be comforted, and fear nothing. All I wish is to speak with 
Mademoiselle Scuderi, but I must do so on the instant.” 

“ What makes you think,” retorted Marie, “that my mistress will 
hold speech with you in the middle of the night? Know you not 
that she has been some time asleep? I would on no account disturb 
a repose so necessary at her time of life.” 

“TI know,” said the figure, “that your lady is not asleep. She is 
at work on the manuscript of her new romance, ‘ Clelia,’ and even now 
she is transcribing some verses, which she purposes reading to the 
Marquise de Maintenon in the morning. I conjure you, good Marie, 
have pity, and open the door! Know that you will thereby save an 
unhappy person from ruin. Know that the honour, the liberty, nay, 
the life of a man, depend on my speaking to your mistress this very 
moment. Bethink yourself of her anger, if she learns that you, in 
your obstinacy, had shut the door against an unfortunate who sought 
her help.” 

“But,” asked Marie, “why seek my mistress’s aid at this un- 
wonted hour? Come back in the morning.” 

“Do not,” returned the speaker—“ do not talk of hours and minutes 
when ruin is on the point of falling like the deadly lightning! If 
immediate attention is not given it will be too late. Open the door ; 
you have nothing to fear from a poor wretch, abandoned by all the 
world, persecuted and pressed down by an overwhelming destiny, who 
wishes to secure your mistress’s safety from a threatened danger.” 

As the person below uttered these words, Marie could hear him 
sobbing. ‘The tone of his voice, too, was soft and impressive, as that of 
a young man in deep grief. Touched to the heart, she gave herself 
no further time to think, but at once fetched the key of the entrance. 
Scarcely had the door opened, when the figure, enveloped in the cloak, 
strode hurriedly into the room, and in a wild voice cried, “Lead me 
to your mistress !” 

The frightened Marie held the taper aloft, and then sank to the 
ground, as the light fell on a countenance pale and distorted, while 
the naked blade of a stiletto gleamed from out the opening folds of the 
young man’s cloak. His eyes sparkled wildly as he again urged her 
to take him to her mistress. But now that a real danger seemed to 
be near, all her affection for the mistress, whom she loved and honoured 
as a mother, flamed up in Marie’s bosom, and roused in her a courage 
of which she could not have believed herself capable. She hastily 
closed the door of the chamber, and, stepping before it, said boldly, and 
in a firm voice: “In truth, your frantic behaviour here in the house 
agrees but ill with your tone of sorrow when you were outside. Too 
plainly I see now that my sympathies were unjust!y excited. You 
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shall not see the lady! If you have no evil intentions, you can as well 
show yourself in the daylight. Come back to-morrow, and bring your 
business with you then. Now be off out of the house!” 

The man drew a deep sigh, stared fixedly at Marie for a moment, 
and laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. Marie, in silence, com- 
mended her soul to God, looked the youth boldly in the face, and drew 
yet closer to the door through which he must pass in order to reach 
Mademoiselle Scuderi’s chamber. 

“Let me go to your mistress,” he cried once more. 

“Do what you will,” answered Marie; “I stir not from this spot. 
Complete the evil deed you have begun, and then die a shameful 
death in the Place de Greve, where so many of your companions in 
iniquity have already gone.” 

“Hah!” cried the man, “you are right, Marie. I see I am armed 
like a robber and murderer. But my comrades are not executed.” 
As he spoke he drew his stiletto. 

“Oh, my God!” murmured the woman, half-dead with terror, fully 
expecting the mortal stroke. But at that moment the clang of arms 
and the trampling of horses echoed in the street. “The guard!—the 
guard! Help! help!” shouted Marie. 

“Thou hateful woman! thou wilt be my destruction. All is over. 
Take this casket—take it, and give it to-day—to-morrow, if thou wilt, 
to thy mistress !” 

Hurriedly whispering these words, the young man tore the taper 
from Marie, and, extinguishing the light, thrust a casket into her 
hand. 

“For the sake of all that is holy,” he cried, “give this to Made- 
moiselle !” and sprang out of the house. 

Marie had sunk upon the ground ; with difficulty she raised herself, 
and, groping her way through the darkness into her room, fell into a 
chair utterly exhausted. As she lay thus she heard the key turned 
in the house-door ; again the door closed, and light footsteps approached 
her chamber. Incapable of moving or crying for help, she prepared 
herself for a fresh scene of horror, when the door moved gently on its 
hinges, and by the light of the night-lamp she recognised the honest. 
Baptiste’s face, but pale and ghastly. 

“In the name of all the saints, Marie,” he began, “what has 
happened? I left the wedding-party last evening, and on coming 
into our street, I think to myself: ‘ Madame Marie is a light sleeper ; 
she will surely hear me if I knock gently at the entrance-door, and 
will let me in without disturbing Mademoiselle.’ Just then up comes 
the patrol, horse and foot, armed to the teeth, and seize me and hold 
me tight. Fortunately Desgrais, the lieutenant of the guard, was 
there, who knows me well, and he said, as he thrust his lantern under 
my nose, ‘Aye, Baptiste, what brings you out here at this time of 
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night? You ought to be at home to take care of the house. It is 
not safe here; we are expecting to make a great catch. You don’t 
know how his words staggered me. Well, I reach the threshold, and 
there I see a man, wrapt in a large cloak, rushing out of the house. 
I find the house-door open, and the key in the lock. Tell me, Marie, 
what is the meaning of all this ?” 

The latter, now freed from her worst fears, detailed to him all 
that had occurred. Thereupon they both went down to the hall, and 
found the taper on the floor, just as the youth had cast it from him in 
his flight. 

“Tt seems clear,” said Baptiste, ‘that our mistress has been near 
being robbed and murdered. The man knew, as he told you, that you 
were alone in the house, and that Mademoiselle was engaged at her 
writing. No doubt he was one of those rogues who force their way into 
houses, spying everything out in the craftiest manner, and ascertaining 
what may serve their devilish purposes. As for this little casket, Marie, 
the best thing we can do with it is to throw it into the deepest hole 
in the Seine. How know we that it is not a device to deprive our 
good mistress of life—something that will cause her to drop down 
dead when she opens it, just as the old Marquis de Tournay did 
while opening a letter sent him by an unknown hand ?” 

However, after a long consultation, the faithful pair determined to 
make their mistress acquainted with everything in the morning, and 
even to deliver the mysterious casket into her hands, which might, 
they thought, be opened if proper care was taken. They pondered 
awhile on the circumstances connected with the suspicious appearance 
of the stranger, and supposed that there must be some special secret 
at work, which they could not themselves pretend to unravel, but 
would leave it to Mademoiselle Scuderi. 

Baptiste had sufficient ground for his apprehensions. Just at this 
period Paris was the theatre of the most enormous crimes. Satan 
himself could scarcely invent more devilish practices than those 
which were then horrifying the Parisians. Glaser, a German apothe- 
cary, and the first chemist of his day, busied himself (as was common 
then with men of his profession) with alchemical investigations. His 
object was to discover the “ Philosopher’s Stone,” wherewith to trans- 
mute the viler metals into gold. He had for his assistant one Exili, 
an Italian. With the latter, however, the search after the gold-making 
art was a mere pretext. His real purpose was to learn how, by the 
aid of Glaser’s experience, to concoct the deadliest poisons. At length 
his perseverance was rewarded. He succeeded in preparing so delicate 
and subtle a compound that, whether the person to whom it was 
administered died suddenly or lingered for awhile, in neither case did 
smell or taste betray the presence of poison in the body of the victim. 
Thus the science of the medical faculty was completely at fault, and, 
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having no suspicion of poison, they could only refer the individual’s 
decease to natural causes. In spite, however, of the caution with 
which Exili went to work, he was convicted of selling poisons, and 
was committed to the Bastille. It so happened that there was im- 
prisoned in the same cell with Exili a certain Captain Godie de Sainte- 
Croix. This man had for some time past lived in such close relation- 
ship with the Marquise de Brinvillier, as to cause considerable scandal 
in her family. In the end, as the Marquis remained insensible to his 
wife’s dishonourable conduct, her father, Dreux d’Aubray, civil 
lieutenant of Paris, compelled the separation of the pair, by means of a 
lettre de cachet, which consigned Sainte-Croix to the Bastille. Familiar 
from his earliest years with every form of vice—intemperate, hypocritical, 
envious, mean, revengeful—Sainte-Croix welcomed Exili’sinfernal secret, 
which gave him the power of destroying his enemies en masse. He 
at once became Exili’s zealous pupil, and so profited by the lessons he 
received that, on quitting the Bastille, he found himself in a position 
to work on his own account. The degenerate Brinvillier soon became 
in his hands a monster. They contrived by degrees to administer 
poison to various members of her family: first, to her father, whom 
she, with the most consummate hypocrisy, affected to nurse in his old 
age; then to her two brothers, and finally to her sister: to the father 
out of revenge, to the others for the sake of their rich inheritance. 

The history of more than one poisoner has shown that this particular 
crime grows, by long indulgence, into an irresistible passion. With- 
out farther object than the desire to satisfy their own morbid feelings 
(just as chemists may make experiments for their own pleasure, with- 
out reference to the public good), poisoners have often been in the 
habit of destroying individuals whose life or death must have been 
alike indifferent to them. Thus the sudden deaths of several paupers 
in the Hotel Dieu gave rise at a later period to the suspicion that the 
bread, which Brinvillier used to distribute weekly as a charitable 
donation, was actually poisoned. At any rate, it is certain that she 
used to invite guests to her house, and then offer them poisoned food 
at their meals. In this way the Chevalier du Guet and several other 
persons fell victims to her infernal banquets. 

For a long period the abominable practices of the poisoners (there 
were three at work—Sainte-Croix, his assistant La Chaussée, and Brin- 
villier) were hidden under an impenetrable veil; but Providence, at 
last, disclosed their wicked arts, and punished the perpetrators of so 
many crimes. 

The poison which Sainte-Croix prepared was of so subtle a nature, 
that the powder of which it was composed (and which the Parisians 
called, in mockery, “ Poudre de succession ”), however slightly inhaled, 
caused instant death. To provide against such a mishap, Sainte-Croix 
always worked with his face covered by a glass mask. One day this 
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mask fell off, accidentally, at the very moment when he was shaking 
the fine powdér into a vial. The miserable man drew a single breath, 
and sank down dead. As he died without an heir, the government 
officials proceeded to place his effects under seal. In the course of 
their search they found a chest, which contained the whole arsenal of 
Sainte-Croix’s hellish instruments, and, besides, a number of letiers 
written by the Marquise de Brinvillier, the contents of which left no 
doubt of her complicity. Receiving early intelligence of her danger, 
the latter fled immediately, and took refuge in a convent at Liittich, 
whither she was quickly followed by an officer of the guard named 
Desgrais, with orders to secure her at all hazards. Disguised as a 
priest, Desgrais made his way into the convent where she was concealed, 
and very shortly managed so far to ingratiate himself in her favour as to 
persuade her to meet him privately in a lonesome garden just outside 
the town. Scarcely had the wretched woman reached the spot than 
she was surrounded by Desgrais’ myrmidons. The clerical lover 
(suddenly converted into an officer of police) compelled her to mount 
a carriage which stood near, and hurried her off to Paris. Here she 
underwent the punishment—that of decapitation—which the assistant, 
La Chaussée, had already suffered. Her body was publicly burnt, 
and the ashes scattered to the winds. 

Once more the Parisians breathed freely when this monster was 
dismissed from the world. Soon, however, it began to be whispered 
that Sainte-Croix was not without an inheritor of his accursed art. 
Secret murder, like an unseen phantom, again stalked abroad, and 
safely and speedily struck down its victims. Many an one, who 
to-day appeared in the bloom of health, to-morrow began to fail, and 
quickly succumbed to a disease which baffled all the science of medicine. 
Jealousy and mistrust divided every household, and broke asunder the 
closest ties of relationship. Husband and wife were mutually afraid : 
the father trembled before the son, the sister before her brother. 
The food or wine, which friend offered to friend, remained untouched 
upon the table, and where before pleasure and merriment reigned, 
now only suspicious glances were watching for the concealed murderer. 
The father of the family was seen to purchase the means of existence 
in distant and out-of-the-way places—nay, even to get the food prepared 
in the filthy cookshops of the city rather than run the risk of treachery 
in his own home. And even then the most circumspect caution was 
in many cases of no avail. In short, a panic (not without just cause) 
had seized upon all Paris! 

The King, in order to check the confusion which was everywhere 
gaining ground, appointed a special court of justice, whose sole business 
should be to search out and punish the authors of these crimes. This 
court was the so-called “ Chambre Ardente,” which held its sittings not 
far from the Bastille, and of which La Regnie was made president. 
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Zealous though he was in his duties, La Regnie’s efforts for a long 
time produced no fruit. It was reserved for the crafty Desgrais to 
penetrate the secret haunts of the conspirators. 

There dwelt in the Boulevard St. Germain an old woman named 
La Voissin, who made a living by telling fortunes and exorcising evil 
spirits, and by the aid of her accomplices, Le Sage and Le Vigoureux, 
contrived to instil the deepest awe and fear into the minds of persons 
whose education and social position should have preserved them from 
intimacy with such unworthy associates. But she did more than this. 
Like Sainte-Croix, La Voissin had been a pupil of Exili, and could pre- 
pare that inscrutable drug, by means of which she assisted profligate 
sons to a too early inheritance, or delivered reckless wives from a hated 
husband. Desgrais wormed his way into her secret doings, and pro- 
cured her conviction before the “Chambre Ardente,” by whose judg- 
ment she was burnt alive in the Place de Grive. In her house was 
found a list of her accomplices. Execution followed upon execution, and 
suspicion rested even upon persons of the highest station. Thus it 
was universally believed that Cardinal Bonzy found means to get rid 
of a number of annuitants, to whom he was bound, as Archbishop of 
Narbonne, to pay certain pensions. So, too, the Duchesse de Bouillon 
and the Comtesse de Soisson, whose names were found in La Voissin’s 
catalogue, were denounced as accomplices of that fiendish woman. 
Even Frangois Henri de Montmorenci, duc de Luxembourg, a peer and 
marshal of France, was not spared. He voluntarily surrendered 
himself as soon as the “ Chambre Ardente” commenced proceedings 
against him. Being cast into the Bastille—where, by the malice of 
Louvois and La Regnie, he was confined in a cell scarcely six feet 
long—months were allowed to pass by before he was called upon for 
trial. The end, however, was, that he was fully acquitted, as it was 
proved in evidence that he had only consulted Le Sage in order to 
have his horoscope cast. Certain it is, that the blind zeal of La 
Regnie led him to stretch the power committed to him beyond all 
reasonable bounds, and consequently to commit much cruelty. The 
tribunal acquired the title of “The Inquisition.” The most trifling 
suspicion was followed by the close confinement, and too often by the 
death, of the suspected (though not unfrequently innocent) individual. 
La Regnie himself was a man of mean appearance, and of a sly and 
malicious disposition. The consequence was that he quickly drew 
down on himself the hatred and disgust of those even whose causes 
he was supposed to avenge and protect. A single instance will suffice 
to show in what light he was held. The Duchesse de Bouillon, in the 
course of her trial, was asked by him “whether she had ever seen 
the devil ?” 

“ Methinks,” she retorted, looking him full in the face, “I see him 
at this moment !” 
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Meanwhile, as the blood of the guilty and the suspected flowed in 
torrents in the Place de Gréve, and the secret poisonings became more 
rare, a new form of crime sprang up, and spread consternation through 
Paris. A band of robbers seemed to have conspired together to 
possess themselves of all the jewels in the city. Scarcely were the 
rich ornaments purchased before they vanished in some inexplicable 
way. What made the matter more terrible was, that any one who 
ventured to carry jewels abroad in the evening was certain to be way- 
laid, either in the open street or in some dark corner, and robbed— 
nay, very often murdered. They who escaped with life declared that 
a blow, like that of a thunderbolt, felled them to the earth, and that, 
when they recovered their senses, they found themselves lying in a 
totally different part of the city, and stripped of the jewels they had 
been carrying. Those who were murdered—a circumstance of frequent 
occurrence—had invariably received the same kind of death-stroke. A 
stab from a dagger in the heart must, in the opinion of the surgeons, 
have caused instant death, without allowing the victim a moment’s 
opportunity to resist or raise a cry of alarm. 

In so gallant a court as that of Louis XIV., it may be imagined 
that there were few of the courtiers who had not some love affair on 
hand, and who were not in the habit of conveying costly presents to 
their mistresses. All these circumstances seemed to be well known to 
the robbers; and many a noble cavalier paid for his gallantry with 
his life—struck dead at the very threshold of his love, and only to be 
seen by her as a bleeding corpse ! 

In vain did Argenson, the minister of police, arrest every suspicious 
character in Paris; in vain did La Regnie endeavour to extort con- 
fessions ; in vain were the city guard and police strengthened: not a 
trace of the murderers could be found. Nothing but the precaution 
of arming himself to the teeth, and having a light carried some little 
way before him, enabled a man with jewels in his possession to traverse 
the streets in safety ; and even with all this care, there were instances 
of the servant being knocked down, and the master at the same 
instant murdered and robbed. One remarkable fact remains to be 
mentioned—viz., that on searching the various manufactories where 
articles of jewelry were made up, not a vestige, not a specimen, could 
ever be found of the stolen property. 

Desgrais foamed with rage on finding that not even his craft could 
discover the perpetrators of these singular crimes. At the risk of his 
life, he insinuated himself into their most secret lurking-places ; while, 
at another time, he would follow, at a convenient distance, some 
person whom he knew to be carrying costly ornaments. That person, 
however, was sure to escape the dagger of the assassin, showing that 
the latter was quite aware of the ambuscade laid for him. 

Desgrais was fairly at his wits’ end! 
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At last, one morning, he came hastily to the President, with a pale 
t countenance, and apparently almost beside himself. 
i “ How now ?” said La Regnie; “ what news? Have you found any ; 
trace of the villains ?” ; 
“Yes, sir,” began Desgrais, stammering with excitement. “ Last 
night, not far from the Louvre, the Marquis de la Fare was attacked 
in my presence.” 
1 “Heaven and earth!” shouted the President, rubbing his hands 
1 with joy ; “ that 7s good news! You have them then?” 
i But Desgrais interrupted him with a bitter laugh. “ Nay—nay ; 
hear me first relate all that happened. I was standing near the | 
Louyre, cursing my ill-fate at being so foiled by these scoundrels, 
when a figure passed close by me with unsteady steps, and ever and 
anon looking anxiously about him. By the light of the moon I 
recognised the Marquis de la Fare. Desirous to know where he was 
stealing to, 1 prepared to follow ; but scarcely had he proceeded a dozen 
paces, when another figure sprang, as it seemed, out of the earth, threw 
himself upon the Marquis, and felled him to the ground. In an 
instant I leapt from my hiding-place, with a loud shout, towards the 
struggling couple. Unfortunately, my foot caught in a fold of my 
cloak, and I stumbled and fell. Still I distinctly saw the man hurry- 
ing away on the wings of the wind. I flew after him, sounding my 
horn as I ran. rom every side answered the whistles of the guard ; 
the streets were alive with the clang of weapons and the trampling of 
horses. ‘Here—here!’ I shouted; ‘Desgrais—Desgrais!’ Not once 
did I lose sight of the man I was pursuing, though he turned and 
dodged from one side to the other ; the moon was too bright to allow 
of my being baflled. At last we came into the Rue Nicaise; his 
strength was evidently failing. I redoubled my efforts; scarce fifteen 
paces was he in advance of me.” 

“You caught him ?—you held him tight till the guard came up ?” 
La Regnie inquired, with flashing eyes, while he seized Desgrais by 
B| the arm, as though he were the flying murderer. 

“Fifteen paces,” Desgrais continued, in hollow tones, and breathing 
slowly—* fifteen paces in front of me, the man sprang on one side into 

the shade, and—vanished through the wall !” 
| “Vanished! Through the wall!” cried the startled La Regnie. 
| “You must be mad!” and, as he spoke, he retreated a couple of paces, 
and struck his hands together. 

Desgrais rubbed his forehead, as though some unpleasant recollec- 
tion would force itself upon him. “ Call me, sir, a madman, a foolish 
ghost-seer, if you will; but, for all that, the circumstances happened 
exactly as I have related them. I myself could scarcely believe the 
evidence of my own senses as I stood before the wall. Shortly several 
of the guard came up, and with them the Marquis, who had recovered 
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from the attack, and brought with him a dagger, which he found by 
his side. We immediately lit torches, we examined minutely every 
part of the wall; but not a trace was there of window or door, or 
opening of any kind! It is a strongly-built stone wall, forming the 
exterior of a house in which resides a family against whom not a 
breath of suspicion has ever been raised. Still I am having it care- 
fully watched to-day. Surely,” he added, in conclusion, “it must be 
the devil himself who is playing us these tricks!” 

Desgrais’ story soon became known in Paris, and men’s heads and 
thoughts were full of nothing but the magic arts, the exorcisms, and 
the satanic covenants of La Voissin, Le Vigoureux, and the infamous 
priest Le Sage. Moreover, as human nature is always prone to refer 
what is strange and inexplicable to supernatural rather than to 
rational causes, so the words which Desgrais had uttered in vexation 
began to be taken as a literal truth—viz., that the delinquents really 
had sold their souls to Satan, and were under his special protection ! 
The story, of course, received not a few embellishments as it passed 
from one to another. In fact, it was soon after published, and sold 
in large quantities, headed by a woodcut representing his infernal 
majesty sinking into the ground before the astonished eyes of the 
horror-struck Desgrais! The more it was talked about, the more 
terrified became the worthy citizens. The very watchmen, as they 
patroled the streets, trembling and shaking, were hung round with 
armlets and drenched with consecrated water ! 

Argenson, perceiving that the “ Chambre Ardente” had failed entirely 
in its efforts to meet the new crime, went to the King, and begged 
that a commission might be appointed, with still larger powers, to 
track and punish the criminals. Louis, however, convinced that the 
Chambre had already received ample authority for the purpose, and 
shuddering at the numerous cruel executions of which the blood- 
thirsty La Regnie had already been the instrument, at once rejected 
the proposition. So other means were taken to rouse his Majesty’s 
zeal. A poem, professing to be written on behalf of the “ Endangered 
Lovers” at court, was laid where the King’s eye would fall upon it, in 
the room to which he was wont to retire of an evening for the 
despatch of business. The writer of the verses lamented that it was 
impossible for the cavaliers any longer to carry rich presents to the 
mistresses of their hearts without danger to their lives. It was 
(he said) both a glory and a pleasure to spill their blood in 
defence of their beloved ones in honourable fight; but it was quite a 
different thing to have to meet the assault of secret murderers, against 
whose hidden weapons it was impossible to provide. 

Louis, proceeded, the poet, the light-diffusing polestar of love and gal- 
lantry, could alone dissipate the darkness of the night, and unravel the 
black mystery which it concealed. Let the godlike hero then unsheath 
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the glittering sword of victory, and (as Hercules with the Lernean 
serpent, as Theseus with the Minotaur) so let him, too, combat with 
the monster, which threatened to dry up the very fountain of love, 
and to darken all joy in deepest sorrow and comfortless melancholy ! 
The poem then went on to tell how the courtiers were obliged to steal 
to their ladyloves by secret paths, how this constant anxiety was 
gradually rooting out love itself from the court, and how gallantry 
was being nipped in the bud. It concluded with such a highflown 
panegyric on Louis XIV. as could not fail to arrest the King’s atten- 
tion, and cause him to finish the poem with evident satisfaction. 
Without removing his eyes from the paper, he turned to the Marquise 
de Maintenon (the constant companion of his counsels), repeated the 
verses aloud, and then inquired, with a smile, what she thought of 
the petition of the “ Endangered Lovers.” 

The Marquise replied that, while no encouragement should be given 
to the courtiers in practices not sanctioned by morality, nevertheless 
special crimes, like those alluded to in the poem, ought certainly to 
be met by special ordinances. 

The King, not very well satisfied with so ambiguous and politic an 
answer, crushed the paper together, and was returning to the business 
he had in hand, when his eye fell on the form of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi, who was sitting in an armchair not far from that occupied 
by the Marquise de Maintenon. He immediately advanced towards 
her, and a pleasant smile played on his lips as he unfolded the poem, 
and addressed her with the words : 

“The Marquise will have us know nothing of the gallantries of our 
lovelorn lords. But tell me, Mademoiselle, what is your judgment 
on this poetical supplication ?” 

The lady addressed rose respectfully from her chair, and a transient 
colour spread over her pale cheeks as, bending slightly forwards, with 
downcast eyes, she repeated the lines : 


“Un amant, qui craint les voleurs, 
N’est point digne d’amour.” 


The King, struck with her ready wit, and the chivalrous spirit con- 
tained in these few words, which at once dashed to the ground the 
rodomontade and flimsy reasoning of the poem, exclaimed : 

‘By the holy St. Denys, you are right, lady ! No blind edicts, con- 
founding the innocent with the guilty, shall be issued for the sake of 
protecting a set of cowards, let Argenson and La Regnie say what 
they will!” 


We left Baptiste and Marie anxiously awaiting the break of day 
that they might communicate the events of the past night to their 
mistress. The morning came at last, and Marie, having disburdened 
her mind, delivered the mysterious casket into the hands of Mademoiselle 
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Seuderi. She and Baptiste then hurriedly retired into distant corners 
of the room, ghastly with anxiety, and, while scarcely able to speak 
distinctly, urged their mistress, by all the saints, to open the box with 
the utmost caution. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle gently shook the casket to ascertain its 
contents, and observed, with a laugh: “One would imagine that you 
had both seen ghosts! If the assassins have spied out this house, and 
know its contents so thoroughly as you suppose, they must be aware 
how poor I am, and that there are no treasures here worth a murder. 
What possible design can they have upon my life? Who would want 
to slay an old-maid of seventy-three, who never willingly injured 
another, whose sole occupation is writing indifferent verses, which need 
excite no one’s envy, and the bulk of whose property after her death 
will consist of a dozen or two of well-bound books? As to the stranger 
whom you describe with such horror, Marie, I cannot believe that he 
intended evil against me.” 

Back jumped Marie two steps; down sank Baptiste on one knee 
with a deep “ Ha !”—for Mademoiselle, as she uttered these last words, 
pressed a steel button which projected .from the casket, and the lid 
flew open with considerable noise. What was her astonishment to 
see within a pair of golden bracelets, richly encrusted with jewels, 
while by their side glittered a necklace of similar material and work- 
manship! She hastily drew them from the casket, and, wondering at 
their surpassing beauty, pointed out the necklace to Marie, observing 
that not even Madame de Montespan could boast of such an ornament 
as that. 

“But what is this?” said Mademoiselle, as her eye fell upon a 
small neatly-folded piece of paper which lay at the bottom of the 
casket. In an instant she had laid it open, hoping to find in it some 
clue to the mystery before her. Scarcely, however, had she read the 
contents, when her trembling hand fell at her side; she threw one 
beseeching glance towards heaven, and sank fainting into a chair. 
Shocked at the scene, Marie and Baptiste sprang to her side. 

“Alas!” she cried, while her tears scarcely permitted utterance, 
‘‘ what vexatious, what shameful treatment! How wicked to speak 
thus of me in my old age! Are words thrown off half. in jest 
to have such a hateful meaning given to them? Dare these 
wretches really hold me as a member of their devilish society— 
me, who have never deviated from the paths of rectitude—who have 
lived a blameless life from my youth ?” 

Mademoiselle held a handkerchief before her eyes, and wept and 
sobbed as though her heart would break, so that her attendants were 
completely bewildered, not having an idea of what was causing so 
much misery to their beloved mistress. Marie was the first:to pick 
up the fatal document from.the floor. Its contents ran thus: 
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“Un amant, qui craint les voleurs, 
N’est point digne d@’amour.” 
“We, who exercise the right of the strong over the weak and 
cowardly—we, who appropriate to ourselves the valuables which are in 
danger of being lavished unworthily—we thank you, noble lady, for 
saving us by the sharpness of your wit from a severe persecution. 
As a proof of our gratitude, we beg your acceptance of this orna- 
ment, the costliest that we have come across for a long period. We 
pray you to continue to us your friendship and kindly remembrance. 


(Signed) “THe InvisrBie.” 


**Could insult and mockery be carried further?” said the poor 
lady, as she began to recover herself. 

As she spoke the sun was shining brightly through the red silk of 
the curtains, and its rays fell in such a manner on the brilliants lying 
in the open casket, as to cause a play of red tints on their polished 
surface. Mademoiselle covered her eyes, and shuddering at the 
associations suggested by the colour, begged Marie to remove the 
jewels, for they seemed stained with the blood of some unhappy 
victim, their former possessor. Marie carefully closed the lid of the 
box over the necklace and bracelets, and then suggested that possibly 
their best plan would be to take the casket at once to the Minister of 
Police, and to confide to him the whole story of the sudden appear- 
ance of the young man, and the strange way in which the jewels had 
come into their hands. Mademoiselle rose up, and paced the room 
slowly and in silence, pondering deeply on the course which she had best 
pursue. At length her mind appeared to be made up. She bade 
Baptiste procure her a sedan-chair with all speed, as she intended to 
visit the Marquise de Maintenon. It was an hour when she knew 
that she would find her alone and disengaged, and she determined to 
lay the jewels and their story before her. 

Greatly was the Marquise astonished to see Mademoiselle, who 
always bore in her countenance a sweetness and grace which, in spite 
of her advanced years, amounted to loveliness—to see her enter the 
room pale and wan, her cheeks blanched with emotion and anxiety. 

“ What,” she exclaimed—“ what in the name of all the saints has 
happened to you ?” 

The lady, however, could return no answer to her questioner. 
Her fast-failing strength barely sufficed her to reach a chair which 
the Marquise thrust towards her, and she sank down thoroughly 
exhausted. In a few minutes she had recovered herself sufficiently 
to recount the cruel trick which had been played upon her in 
consequence of her inconsiderate jest on the petition of the “En- 
dangered Lovers.” 

The Marquise, as she listened to the tale, sought to comfort her 
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friend by assuring her that she took the occurrence too much to 
heart—that an insult offered by villains like these could not affect her 
noble, true-hearted nature; and she concluded by asking to see the 
wondrous jewels. No sooner had she opened the offered casket, and 
cast a glance on the contents, than she broke into accents of surprise 
at their surpassing richness and value. Taking up first the bracelets, 
and then the necklace, she let the sunlight play and sparkle on the 
brilliants—anon holding the gold-setting nearer to her eyes, in order 
to examine more closely the wonderful beauty displayed in their 
workmanship. Suddenly she turned to Mademoiselle Scuderi, and 
observed : 

“ Are you aware that these bracelets and necklace can be the work 
of no other than Renée Cardillac ?” 

This Renée Cardillac was at the period of our tale the most skilful 
jeweller in Paris, and, while one of the most ingenious, at the same time 
ene of the most eccentric men of his day. Somewhat low in stature, 
but broad-shouldered, and with a stout muscular frame, Cardillac, by 
the time he was fifteen years of age, had all the strength and supple- 
ness of a young man. This extraordinary power was evidenced by a 
head covered with a mass of coarse red hair, by a low forehead, and 
deep-sunk eyes. His character was not that of an honest, open- 
handed citizen ; on the contrary, his small green eyes, gleaming from 
behind their bushy brows, betokened a nature secretly inclined to 
slyness and malice. In his profession, however, he had no equal in 
Paris, perhaps not in the whole of Europe. To an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the nature of precious stones he added so consum- 
mate a skill in the art of setting them, that many an ornament 
which, before it passed through his hands, had no value, issued from 
his workshop a very model of gorgeousness and good taste. He threw 
his whole soul into the work entrusted to him, at the same time 
charging a price which was trifling in comparison with the labour 
bestowed upon it. He seemed to allow himself no rest. Day and 
night the neighbours were wont to hear the clink of his hammer 
And it often happened that, if his eye was in the least degree offended 
with the form or appearance of the setting, if there was the slightest 
deviation from the pure standard of elegance which he had adopted, 
no matter how near the work was to completion, the whole of it was 
returned to the crucible, and his task began again with renewed 
vigour. ‘he one great difficulty with him was to get a commission 
finished and delivered over to the purchaser. Sheltering himself 
behind a thousand pretexts, he kept him waiting from week to week, 
and from month to month. It was to no purpose to double the price 
originally asked—not a louis more than the stipulated sum would he 
accept. When at last he was obliged to yield to his customer’s re- 
peated appeals, and the ornament was given up, he would exhibit the 
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deepest chagrin—nay, he could not restrain his anger. If it were a 
peculiarly rich piece of work, his vexation knew no bounds ; he stamped 
up and down the room like a madman, cursing himself, his work, 
and everything about him. A single example will illustrate his usual 
mode of dealing with his employers. 

One morning, while in one of these fits of ungovernable rage, 
a rich bourgeois entered his shop. “Good morning, Master Car- 
dillac! I am desirous that you should make a necklace for my 
bride.” 

Cardillae upon this suddenly stopped, stared at the customer with 
his small piercing eyes, and, rubbing his hands, inquired, “ What 
have you with you ?” 

The other opened his purse and drew out a number of brilliants. 
“They are nothing particular,” he said; “common stuff; still under 
your hands 

He was not allowed to proceed further. Cardillac tore the purse 
from his grasp, held the jewels up to the light, and, in a transport of 
joy, exclaimed: “Ho! ho! Common stuff, is it? Nothing par- 
ticular? Leave them with me for awhile. Come back again with a 
handful of louis, and I will show you stones that will glisten in your 
eyes as brightly as the sun itself.” 

The other answered, “I leave them with you, Master Renée, and 
am willing to pay whatever sum you like to ask.” 

No sooner was the bargain concluded (it made no difference to 
Cardillac whether the person were a wealthy tradesman or the noblest 
lord about the court) than he threw his arms about him, hugged 
him, and kissed his cheeks, declaring that now he was once more a 
happy man, and would have the work ready in eight days. Without 
a moment’s delay he rushed to his workshop, the crucible and the 
hammer were brought into play, and within the stipulated eight days 
a perfect masterpiece was ready for delivery. Presently came the 
customer to pay the sum promised, and carry away the ornament. 
But this time Cardillac was vexed, rough in his manner, and obstinate. 

“But bethink you, Master Renée,” urged the tradesman; “ to- 
morrow is my wedding-day. I must have the jewels !” 

‘What care I for your wedding-day? Come again in a fortnight.” 

“But I must have it. Why should I not? The work is all 
finished, and here is the money.” 

“But I say there is much yet to be altered in it. And to-day you 
have it not.” 

“And I say,” the other retorted, “that if the jewels, for which I 
am ready to give double the price you ask, are not delivered to me 
this evening, you will see me return with a party of Argenson’s 
satellites in my company !” 

Cardillac foamed with rage. ‘*Now may Satan plague thee with 
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ten thousand red-hot pincers, and make the necklace a hundred-pound 
weight on thy bride to strangle her !” 

Therewith he tossed the jewels to the frightened bridegroom, 
seized him by the arm, and thrust him down the stairs. And then 
he might be seen at an open window, laughing like a fiend, and 
mocking the unfortunate man, as he limped into the street, rubbing 
his leg, and holding a handkerchief to his bleeding nose! 

There was another remarkable phase in the character of this 
strange being. Not unfrequently, when he had undertaken some 
commission with peculiar ardour and enthusiasm, he would suddenly 
break off in the middle of the work, fly to his employer, and with 
sobs and tears, and every mark of deep anxiety, implore him, by the 
Holy Virgin and all the saints, not to oblige him to persevere in the 
prosecution of it. Nay, he had been known to throw himself at the 
feet of the King, and entreat his Majesty not to make use of his skill 
and talents. As for the Marquise de Maintenon, he utterly refused 
to work for her, and once actually threw from him, with expressions 
of horror and detestation, a small ring which she had sent to him to 
be enriched with brilliants—an intended present to Racine. 

“T would send at once for Cardillac,” observed Madame de Main- 
tenon, “and ascertain for whom he prepared this casket of jewels ; but 
I am convinced he would refuse to come, through fear of having a 
commission entrusted to him. However, his strange caprices seem 
to be melting a little, for I hear that he is working more industriously 
than ever, and that he delivers up his work as soon as it is finished, 
though always with evident signs of the deepest vexation.” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi suggested that, as this seemed to be the 
only method open of getting the casket restored to the rightful 
owner, it would be well to let the eccentric individual know that he 
was not wanted for work, but merely to give his opinion on certain 
jewels. With the Marquise’s approval, a messenger was despatched, 
and, as the goldsmith chanced to be on the road to the palace, it 
was not long before he made his appearance in the room where the 
ladies awaited him. 

He seemed embarrassed as he caught the eye of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi. But he quickly recovered himself, and, making a respectful 
inclination of his head, turned towards the Marquise, who asked him, 
hastily, whether the jewels before them were his workmanship. 
Quickly replacing them in the casket, and closing the lid, he replied, 
with a slight laugh, “In truth, Madame la Marquise, they must be 
strangely ignorant of Renée Cardillac’s skill who would suppose that 
this necklace and these bracelets were made by any other goldsmith 
in the world. It 7s my work.” , 

“Tell me, then,” said the Marquise, “ for whom made you them ?” 

“For myself,” returned Cardillac; and as he noticed that his 
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remark was received by both the ladies with considerable astonishment 
and mistrust, he added: “For myself only. Such a proceeding is 
doubtless unusual, but nevertheless it is true. Solely:for the sake of 
the beauty of the work, I selected the finest stones in my store, and 
bestowed upon them all my best labour and most elaborate care. 
Some time ago they disappeared from my house in some unaccountable 
manner.” 

“God be thanked for this news!” said Mademoiselle, Scuderi, while 
her eyes gleamed with pleasure. MHiastily rising from her chair, she 
advanced towards Cardillac, placed her hand upon his shoulder, and 
added, “ Master Renée, take back the property of which you have 
been robbed,” and she related to him the manner in which the casket. 
had come into her possession. 

Cardillac listened with downcast eyes, only occasionally interposing 
with a scarcely audible “H’m! So! Aye! Ho—ho!” while at one 
time he placed his hands behind his back, and again“raised them to 
his forehead and chin, as though pondering deeply. When the ex- 
planation was concluded, it seemed as though he could not be suffi- 
ciently profuse in his thanks. At the same time it was evident 
that he was struggling with some inward resolution, which he knew 
not how to carry out. He rubbed his forehead, he sighed, he even 
placed his hand before his eyes to hide some tears that were breaking 
forth. At last he took up the casket, which Mademoiselle Scuderi 
held out to him, dropped slowly on one knee, and said : 

“Noble lady! Fate has plainly destined these ornaments for you. 
Now know I how it was that during my work I was thinking only 
of you—yea, truly, 1 was working for you. Deign, then, to accept: 
and to wear these jewels, the noblest that my skillfhas ever produced.” 

“Nay, Master Renée,” answered Mademoiselle, smiling; “think 
you it would be well at my time of life to deck myself out with such 
gorgeous jewels? And why should you bestow; such rich presents: 
upon me? Go—go, Master Renée! Were I beautiful and rich as the: 
Marquise de Fontange, I might hesitate in refusing the casket. But 
what need have these withered arms of such magnificent bracelets ? 
or what sort of appearance would this glorious necklace make on my 
throat ?” 

Meanwhile Cardillac had raised himself from the ground, and, as- 
he still held the casket towards Mademoiselle Scuderi, he said : 

“Do me the kindness, lady, to take them. You know not how 
truly I reverence your virtues and your merits. I entreat you, accept. 
them, as an effort on my part to demonstrate my heart’s deep respect 
for you.” 

As Mademoiselle Scuderi still hesitated, the Marquise took the 
casket from Cardillac’s hand, and said : 

“You keep talking, my friend, of your age ; what have you or I to 
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do with old age and its burdens? And all the time you are acting 
like a young demoiselle, who longs for the sweet forbidden fruit, but 
cannot find courage to touch it with the tip of her finger. Refuse 
not honest Master Renée, who voluntarily offers you a present which 
thousands would sigh for, but which neither money nor prayers could 
procure them.” While thus speaking, she forced the casket into 
Mademoiselle Scuderi’s hand. 

No sooner did Cardillac see her take it, than he fell on his knees, 
kissed her hands and garments, sighed, groaned, wept, sobbed, and 
finally jumped up and ran away at the top of his speed, overturning 
in his mad haste chair and table, glass and china, in one common 
ruin. 

Mademoiselle Scuderi, shocked at the scene, exclaimed, “ Why, what 
in the name of all the saints has befallen the man ?” 

While the Marquise, whose good-humour was much inclined to 
mischievousness, laughed merrily, and cried, “ What has befallen 
Master Renée, say you? Why, he is madly in love, and begins, 
according to the true rules of chivalry, by besieging your heart with 
rich presents !” 

She continued in this strain, advising Mademoiselle not to be so 
cruel to her despairing lover. She offered herself to weave the bridal 
garland, and to instruct her in the duties of housekeeping, of which, 
she observed, so youthful a demoiselle must necessarily be profoundly 
ignorant. 

On rising to leave, Mademoiselle Scuderi, in spite of the merry turn 
which affairs had taken, was very grave and earnest, and, as she took 
up the casket, she said : 

“In truth, Marquise, I never can make use of these ornaments. 
Though they have come to me in a legitimate manner, still I cannot 
forget that they have been in the hands of that dreadful band who 
rob and murder with all the shamelessness of Satan—aye, who, as I 
verily believe, are in league with him. I shudder at the sight of the 
blood with which my fancy stains them when they glitter in the sun- 
light. And, to speak truth, there is something strangely mysterious 
in Monsieur Cardillac’s behaviour—something that causes me an un- 
accountable degree of anxiety. I cannot divest myself of a dark 
suspicion that behind it all is hidden some frightful secret ; and yet, 
when I recall the whole matter, I cannot tell where to rest my mis- 
givings. It is impossible that honest Master Renée, the pattern of a 
good citizen, can have aught to do with what is vile and dishonour- 
able! However, one thing is certain—I shall never venture to wear 
these jewels.” 

The Marquise hinted that she carried her scruples too far. Never- 
theless, when her friend pressed her to say conscientiously what she 
herself would do under the same circumstances, she answered firmly, 
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and without hesitation, “I would sooner sink the casket in the Seine 
than ever put on a single jewel which it contains !” 

This scene with Master Renée was made by Mademoiselle Scuderi 
the subject of some charming verses, which she recited before the King 
the following evening in the Marquise de Maintenon’s apartment. She 
had by this time overcome the first horror of her gloomy suspicions, 
and so it may be imagined what an amusing portrait she drew of 
Master Renée, and in what lively colours she painted his blooming 
bride, who had seen her seventy-third summer ! 

Suffice it that the King laughed heartily at the conceit, and swore 
that at last Boileau Despréaux had found his master ; upon which, as 
a matter of course, Mademoiselle Scuderi’s poem was declared by the 
whole court to be the wittiest and most ingenious composition the 
world had ever seen. 

Some months after this it happened that Mademoiselle Scuderi had 
occasion to drive across the Pont Neuf in the Duchesse de Montan- 
sier’s glass coach. Now, at the period of our tale, the introduction 
of glass coaches was still so recent that a crowd of curious gazers was 
sure to collect whenever a vehicle of this description was seen in the 
streets; and so it fell out that a mob of gaping idlers surrounded the 
Duchesse’s coach, hemming it in, and almost stopping the progress 
of the horses. Of a sudden the occupants of the coach heard loud 
altercations, and observed a man forcing his way, amid a storm of 
blows and cuffs, through the mass of gazers. As he came nearer, 
they made out the face of a young man, pale and sorrow-stricken, 
who kept his eyes fixed on the coach, and, by aid of fists and elbows, 
gradually made his way towards it. In another instant he had 
mounted the step, thrust a paper into Mademoiselle Scuderi’s hand, 
and then, retreating, was quickly lost in the crowd. Marie, who sat 
by her mistress’s side, gave a cry of horror as the man touched the 
coach, and sank back on the cushions in a fainting condition. In 
vain Mademoiselle called to the coachman to stop; the latter, as if 
impelled by an evil spirit, flogged on his horses until the high-spirited 
animals forced their way through every obstacle, and rapidly crossed 
the bridge. 

Meanwhile Marie gradually recovered herself. Opening her eyes, 
she clung convulsively to her mistress, and, with horror and fright 
depicted on her ashy countenance, stammered out : 

“In the name of the Blessed Virgin, what does that fearful man 
want? It was the same, Mademoiselle—the same who brought you 
the casket on that awful night !” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi, though somewhat startled at this intelligence, 
exerted herself to calm the poor woman ; setting before her that the 
man evidently intended no mischief, and that, at any rate, they had 
better ascertain the contents of the paper which had been thrown 
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into the carriage. She thereupon unfolded the note, and found these 
words : 

“ An evil destiny, which you alone can avert, is hurrying me into 
an abyss of ruin. I conjure you (as a son would implore his mother 
to get rid of the necklace and bracelets which you received through 
me. Cause them to be restored, under some pretext or other, to 
Master Renée Cardillac. Your welfare, your life, depend upon this 
being done. See to it, before two days have gone by; or I swear 
that I will force my way into your chamber, and slay myself before 
your eyes!” 

“Now is it certain,’ said Mademoiselle, when she had carefully 
read the above, “that, even though this mysterious individual really 
be one of the band of robbers and murderers who infest the city, he, 
at any rate, intends no evil to me. Had he but succeeded in speaking 
with me that night, who knows what strange event, what dark oc- 
currence, might not have been cleared up, of which now I may vainly 
seek a solution? However, let the matter turn out as it will, I will 
assuredly do as I am advised in this note; even though it only result 
in my getting rid of these unholy jewels, which appear to be a very, 
talisman of the Evil One. Cardillac, if he be but true to his old habits, 
will not let them quit his workshop so easily a second time.” 














Twilight. 


Like a wearied gentle spirit, 
That slowly glides away 
In peace and calm contentment, — 


So fades the dying day ; 


And as the shades of evening 
Are deepening all around, 
He leaves his farewell kisses 


Upon the dewy ground. 


Far sweeter than the midnight, 
Thoush that is sweet to me, 

When the deep-souled thoughts are surging 
Like the billows of the sea; 


Far fairer than the noonday, 
Though that be fair and bright, 


Is the sweet mysterious marriage 


Between the day and night. 


Earty Birp. 
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DIGESTION RESTORED. 


‘ PANCREATINE as a Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which can duly digest one king 
of Food.’—The Lancet. 1t enables persons to take Cod Liver O11 and iat without nausea or indigestion. - 
PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s. 6, and 21s. 
PANCREATINE WINE, Boitles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, : 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 
Procuratle of all Chemists. ° 
Note.—"SAVORKY & MOORE’ on the labels. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. — 


‘PANCREATIC EMULSION decidedly assists digestion and nourishes the Body. In cases of Debility 
Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most vaiuable. Patients take it readily when tbey cannot take Cod Liver Oil’ se 
Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d, aud ss. 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER GiL, Bottles, 3s. and és. 
143, NEW BOND STREET, and all Chemists. 
Note-—SAVORY & MOORK?’ on every label. 


SLAGKS SILVER ELEGTRO-PLATE 


Is ASTRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 
EQUAL FOR WEAR TO STERLING SILVER. 





fHanufactured soleln by 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK. 


Every Article for the Table as in Silver. 
Old Goods Replated equal to New. 


ORDERS CARRIAGE-FREE PER RAIL. 


SLACK’S CATALOGUE, 
With 350 Drawings 
° . Messrs. SLACK 
and Prices, Gratis have been celebrated 
or Post Free. se ‘ol 9 50 years for the superior 
ww” ¢ , 


manufacture of their Cutlery. 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
16s., 20s., 22s. 


DESSERT, lls., 14s., 15s. €d. perdoz. 


& > 
S of 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


oar ey ss 
eo 
ye rd 336, STRAND, opposite Somerset House. 


LAMPLOUGH’'S 


HTIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating Summer Drink, that vives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin. Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, ¢ ‘onstipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY JTS USE, 
‘ ° e ° ° . 
It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes,’ 
Dr. Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr. TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. bd.. 11s. and 21s, i 
T. Bar. Nov, 
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AT THE RATE OF 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 


AND 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE INSURED AT 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Tatuway Passencers AssuRANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, See. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864. 
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